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It certainly pays every man, woman, or 

child to wear ‘Gordon Dye”’ Hosiery. Perfect 
fitting, long wearing, and comfortable. Made 

of best yarns by latest and best methods, of proper 
shapes and lengths. Durable colors—they neither 
fade, stain, nor crock. In Lace, Lisle, Embroi- 
dered effects, and Cotton, A thousand styles— 
all prices. 


| Bas” ae 
‘ORDON DYE = 


DEALERS . 
There's no mystery about the popularity of 
“Forest Mills” Underwear. Mane for big 
ople, little people, and ail kinds of people. 
Rade in all styles, aud sold at various 
prices Itsimply looks better, feels better, Genuine Gordon 
and wears b«tter than other underwear— Dye Hosie 
because it és better. have this roo 
Our catalogue free for the asking. Shows mark on the toe, 
latest and best styles—also prices of above Accept no 
hosiery and underwear. other, 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO., 
104 Kingsten Street, Boston, Mass, 








SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL. 


THIRTY-THIRD PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
— OF THE —— 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1903. 


GATE AL, GRO ils Bees cw pa bdueubot op sbde bes coca aodd cvcccceessbecsas 
RESERVE FOR. RE-INSURANCE 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS.......... : 


OFFICERS. $3,779,569 67 


UBERTO C. CROSBY, President. G. BYRON CHANDLER, Treasurer. FRANK E. MARTIN, Asst. Secreta 
NATHAN P HUNT, Vice-President. FRANK W. SARGEANT, Secretary. LEWIS W. CROCKETT, Asst, M 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


. G. BYRON CHANDLER. WALTER *:. PARE 
‘FRANK P. CARPENTER. UBERTO C. CROSBY. oa 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS. oe 
PACIFIC aero Grorcz H. Tyson, General Agent, Hersmrr Foucer, Asst. Gen’! Agent, San Francise®)© 


NATHAN P. HUNT 


OUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, Trezevant & Cocuran. General Agents. Dallas, Texas. 
, SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, Epwin G. SErBeLs, Manager, Columbia, 8. C. 
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WOULDN'T YOU BUY A 


) $500 U.S. BOND 
@ FOR $10 DOWN 


THEN BALANCE AT 
$63:PER MONTH? 


Wouldn't you at least be anxious to’ learn all the facts of suchjan°unusual offer ? 

And if the largest real estate firm in the world offered to sell you a $510 lot in Greater New York for $10 down and 

month—a lot that will hkely be worth many times the value of a $500 Government bond within a few years—and 

ition was made by a firm just as reliable, just as substantial in financial circles asthe United States Govern- 
ment is among the nations of the world,—a firm that has over 89,000 customers, in New York, in every State in the 
Manion, in practically every country on the globe ; a firm that has been entrusted with millions upon millions of dollars 
of these customers for investment and homes—we say, wouldn’t the offer of such a firm be well worth investigating ? 
Wouldn't you be just as anxious to hear their story ? 

During the past two seasons our advertisements have appeared in the leading magazines and religious publica- 
tions of the country. In them we told you as convincingly as we knew how, of the extraordinary real estate condi- 
tions existing in New York City—how these conditions were due to the tremendous annual increase in population (over 
110,000 a year)—the restricted territory in which New York can possibly expand—and the limited amount of land to be 
had in this Empire City of the World. 

Thousands have taken advantage of our offer. Hundreds have visited New York—confirmed every_ statement we 
have —_ ae convinced—and BOUGHT—many of them buying two to four times as much as they originally 

ight by mail. 

n the past 4 years we have sold over seven million dollars’ worth of New York property. 

Doesn’t it seem fair to presume thet the same reasons which convinced so many thousands of practical, t in 
imenand women everywhere ot the undoubted value of our proposition, would convince YOU? Isn’t it worth the time 
ay y “Te us your name to-day—and learn how you may make thousands by paying $10 down and $6 a month— 

all? 

This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact—it is in evidence—it can be veri- 

can be SEEN. Naturally we will be accused of being biased in our opinicns—of painting New York’s future in 

Drosy colors—but what would you think— 


IF RUSSELL SAGE TOLD YOU 


That you could make a Fortune in New York Real Estate— 
pepecially if it were to cost you only $10 down and a@ month) wouldn't you be impressed? Well, listen! Here's» 
what Mr. Sage did say in the New York World of September 28, 1902 : 


“T do not think the future of New York can be depicted 

FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK. “a in i any woe See. The — fanciful writers can- 
7 not exeggera é greatness 0 uture. 

with a persone fiving East of Chicago “A man who bu s real estate in any of the five boroughs 

epeyyou in cash the cost of Teer oat. —of couree exercising ave good judgment—has # for- 

toad fare to New York and return, if you tune before him. Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,006 


visit our property and find one w P; People a year. ; 
fis edvertisement a inisropelontetien ; P 1 * Young man, buy real estate in the outlying bor- 
in case you buy, we will credit cost of “i oughs, and then work hard at Agee usual avocation. 
fare on your purchase ; to those liv- ' Your real-estate purchases will make your old age 
fhg farther away we will pay a proportion 4 comfortable.’’ 
(qual to round-trip Chicago ticket—$36. RUSSELL SaGe. 


STARR ae NE Ane An ECR a 























Our properties are located in Brooklyn—it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sone An * Brooklyn is 
pi gat the rate Of 75,000 people a year.” Think of it! That means three-fourths of all New York’s enormous 
ly increase of population. 


REFERENCES: 20 National Banks. the Commercial Agencies, prominent magazines and 
religious riodicals, and the written testimony of thousands of satisfied customers 
whose addresses will be furnished upon application. 


Remember if you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to jon heirs a deed 
the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 

_ Remember also that your purchase is made with the distinct understanding that we will refund all 
Money paid us, with 6% interest added if, after visiting New York within one year, it is found that we have 
presented our proposition in the slightest particular. You will therefore run no risk whatever in sending 
0 first pay ment, immediately, to secure earliest selection and share from the start the increase in values. But 
under all circumstances. You would not be fair to at ipa if you failed to look into this matter at 
Aa out subjoined coupon and mail it tous to-day. That costs two cents and a minute’s time. Jsn’t it worth 








’ WOOD, HARMON & CO,, Dept. AF-9, 257 Broadway, New York. 
d H & C Gentl : Enel as first payment on 
00. on your New York properties. 
’ armon 0. [Leave order line blank if information only is desired.) 
Please send me full particulars of your New York properties and proposition, 





Dept. AF-9 
Street and No 


35] Broadway, New York. City and state 
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When Buying 
Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 














it is always well to re- 
CRANES member that Simpson’s 


are the best made. For 

CMNE's variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 

18 others, and they retain 
ro isos all their original bright- 


98 oy 
LINEN REcorD ““4nese ALL LINEN 
Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, Wikiaen Siampeoa & Sens 


WESTFIELD, MASS. On the Tediat 





ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. is a guarantee of the high- 
: est standard of quality, 

“ JAPANESE. LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- color and finish, whether 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. in calico or fine prints. 














W ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability to re- When Buying Always Ask for 
present us. weeny ae? or foarenty paid. Age, expert- 


» MEAD & CO., New York. SIMPSON’S GOODS. 


ence, references. 


' an) 
Children’s Shoes. THE INDEPENDENT 


FAMILIES In search of first-class Footwear for 
children can rely on us for nghest des at the low- 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


est prices. To attract the family trade we will sell our Magaz ., Office 
best productions at 10 per cent Yabove the actual cost A Weekly ine. ee 3 oe New York Post 


as nD tter. 
of manufacture, bringing the consumer In close touch Terms of subscriptio 
mn, Payable in advance: one yeér, 
re ae a $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. { 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
a ‘ to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56.a yearextra. 
er for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well asthe 
T new address should be given. : 
s00T MAKER NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE. sittin isn 


a TO PROVE that Every Business Offic 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete apparatus will be sent (without deposit) on 10 days 
trial. Price, complete, $7.50, subject to a special discount of 334% or $5 net—if satisfactory. 
It is the best, simplest and cheapest device for making 100 copies from Pen-written 
and 50 copies from Type-written original. No mechanism to get out of onder, 
washing, no press, no printers’ ink. The product of 22 years’ experience in Duplicators. ¢ 
Jor circulars and samples of work. 


: FELIX F. DAUS DUPLIGATOR GO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New Yo 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 























25 WEST 23d ST., Near Fifth Ave. Hotel. 
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‘“‘A good Encyclopedia at last.’’—The Sun. 


The Answer to Every Question 


Information About Everything—A Summary of All Knowledge—The Essence of All 
Learning—May be Found in 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 


Now in Course of Publication. 17 Royal Octavo Volumes, 15,000 Pages. 


EDITORS 


Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Jomus Hopkins University asresson 


Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D. LAD, eee '* o_o 


Frank T[loore Colby, M. A., Late Professor of Economics in New York University. 
Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors. 


NEW ALL THROUGH. 


Planned on new lines, giving the newest and latest advances in science, invention, discovery, 
full of new illustrations, and the most recent facts. 
COMPREHENSIVE, CONVENIENT, ACCURATE, CLEAR.—It covers all branches 
of knowledge. It is arranged alphabetically throughout, with abundant cross-references. 
Every resource of modern scholarship and research, has been used to make the informa- 
tion offered reliable and up-to-date. While the need for brevity has not been lost sight 
of, due regard has been had to lucidity and charm of style. 
It is copiously and richly illustrated with full page plates—1oo of which are in 
color—cuts in the text, maps and charts. The illustrations alone if brought to- 
gether would make a volume the size of Webster’s*Dictionary. The maps are 
complete and embody all the latest changes in Geographical and Political 
boundaries; the charts show graphically the facts of historical interest, Min- 
tral deposits, Agricultural products, etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES—FREE 


Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen 
plates of maps, colored and plain illustrations, names of contri- 
butors and information regarding a Please send, without 
cost to me, the sample 
Special Discount to those pages of the 


Subscribing Now NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


containing descriptions, sample 
colored maps, and information re; 
DODD ME AD « C0. discount and little payment plan. 
’ NAME : es 
372 Fifth Avenue POST OFFICE 


NEW YORK. STATE 


and our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. 
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California \ 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m.and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER. 





| y 
ORTOERIG 
A Delightful Winter Tour Around Beautiful 


PORTO RICO 


By the new steamers “COAMO” (5,000 tons) and “PONCE” (3,500 tons) 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort, and permi 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare bea.uty of the islan 


Entire Cost of Trip $130 and $140 hich, insiudes every expenee 
using the steamers as a hotel while visiting the various ports. The Steamships “Coamo” and “Ponce” 
have all the appointments of sea going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the highest class. All 
staterooms are on deck amidships. Steamship “Ponce” sails February 28, March 28. Steamship 
“ Coamo ” sails February 14, March 14. 
'For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet, address 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO SS. CO., 1 Broadway, New York 
or, Raymond @ Whitcomb Co., 25 Union Square, New York 
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CHICAGO 


AND 


NEW YORK 


HOURS 


20th Century Limited 


A train for os D 
busy people ~=0 aves a Day 
You can transact a half day’s businessin Chicago and get to New York next morning 
in time for a full day’s business in that city—and vice versa. 
If there is any truth in the old adage—‘‘ Time is money’’—the service of the 
“20th Century Limited ” will make it good. 
Five Sumptuous Cars—affording all the conveniences of the leading hotels. 


Leaves atone. daily, 12.30 P. M.—Arrives New York, 9.30 next morning. 
ork, daily, 2.45 P. M.—Arrives Chicago, 9.45 next morning. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
and New York Central R. R. 


For ‘* Book of Trains,’’ or information about travel over the Lake Shore, 
address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Purity Books 


¢ way to purity is through knowledge. 


" The Self & 
Sex Series 


" has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Oook, 
Rev. Ohas. M, Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L, Ouyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Olark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D, Hundreds of Others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
we a Young Man Ought to Know. 


hat a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ” 3% ¥e7 Notte M3 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Co., °°") ie. ane 








Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphiet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. | 














Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hiydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used * 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


“Chetan 


Dept. E., 57 Pringe St., NEW YORK 





The correct thing for gen- 
tlemen who shave. 

The acme of luxury, con- 
venience and refinement. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of ail Drugeists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. § 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Survey ot the World 


The President was in- 
formed, last week, by the 
Republican leaders of the 
Senate that the opponents of the Alaskan 
Boundary Treaty would not permit it to 
be ratified. Several Senators from the 
Northwest assert that there is nothing in 
the question that ought to be submitted 
to arbitration. Altho the President and 
Secretary Hay at first gave up all hope 
of securing ratification, the situation was 
less discouraging at last accounts, be- 
cause the opposing Senators had been led 
to understand that the treaty does not 
provide for arbitration. Three jurors are 
to be appointed by each side, and all de- 
cisions must rest upon a vote of a ma- 
jority of the six. In England the Liberal 
press ascribes this opposition in the Sen- 
ate to the hostility excited here by the al- 
liance of Great Britain with Germany 
against Venezuela——The Panama Canal 
lreaty has been reported to the Senate, 
the committee reminding Mr. Morgan 
that some time could be saved if he 
should transfer his attack upon it from 
the committee room to the executive ses- 
sions, thus avoiding repetition. At pres- 
ent he appears to be the only opponent of 
the agreement ; but his preparations point 
to long speeches in support of many pro- 
posed amendments, and the day of final 
adjournment is near at hand. He has in- 
troduced a resolution calling for all avail- 
able information and correspondence re- 
lating to what was done by our naval 
forces on the isthmus last year. In this 
way he expects, he says, to find support 
for the charge that the insurrection in 
Colombia was quieted, and the insurgents 
were bought off, by a promise of $3,000,- 
000 out of the sum to be paid to Colombia 
hy the United States. He appears to sus- 


The Pending 
Treaties 


pect ‘that it was on account of such an 
agreement that the sum demanded by 
Colombia was increased from $7,000,000 
to $10,000,000. As there seems to be no 
one willing to assist him in dilatory pro- 
ceedings, it is not expected that by 
speeches and motions he will be able to 
prevent the Senate from voting on the 
treaty befcre March 4th. Reports from 
Colombia say that the Colombian: Con- 
gress will not assemble until the latter 
part of April— Owing to the opposition 
of the Massachusetts Senators and those 
in sympathy with them, action upon the 
treaty of reciprocity with Newfoundland 
will probably be prevented; or a vote on 
ratification may cause the agreement to 
be rejected. The Cuban treaty awaits 
action upon the treaty concerning the 
boundary of ——— 


Several events have 
sharply revived public 
interest in the contro- 
versy over Delaware’s two vacant sena- 
torial seats. Mr. J. Edward Addicks has 
announced his withdrawal from the con- 
test; the nomination of his supporter, 
Mr. William M. Byrne, to be District 
Attorney has been rejected by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary; and Mr. 
George Kennan has begun to publish the 
results of his inquiries as to the purchase 
of votes at recent elections in Delaware. 
It was on the 2d inst. that the Senate 
committee (of which Mr. Hoar is chair- 
man) decided by a vote of 9 to 4 to re- 
port against the confirmation of the ap- 
pointment of Byrne, all except three of 
the Republican members thus showing 
their disapproval of the nomination. A 
copy of the statements in which Byrne 
was accused of incompetency and revle-t 
349 


The Withdrawal 
of Mr. Addicks 





350 


of duty while holding the office (before 
he resigned to run for Congress) had 
been sent by the committee to the Presi- 
dent, who declined to withdraw the 
nomination. It will be recalled that by 
running for Congress Mr. Byrne divided 
the Republican vote and thus prevented 
the re-election of Representative Ball, an 
Anti-Addicks Republican. Mr. Ad- 
dicks’s newspaper explained that this 
was his purpose. The President then re- 
appointed him to be District Attorney. 
On the 5th inst. Mr. Addicks attended 
a caucus of the Addicks Republicans in 
the Legislature and presented a written 
statement (afterward published) in 
which he declared his “ withdrawal as a 
candidate before this Legislature for the 
office of Senator,” conditioned upon the 
holding of a caucus in which both Re- 
publican factions should take part, and in 
which two candidates for the Senate 
should be selected by majority rule. His 
candidacy had been universally pro- 
claimed, he said, to be the cause of strife 
in the party, and he had decided to re- 
move “ this obstacle to party unity, re- 
calling no claims for any part I myself 
may have borne for years in bringing 
victory out of a past replete with de- 
feat.” Seeing that a full caucus would 
contain 21 Addicks men and only Io of 
those opposing Addicks, and that a ma- 
jority vote would cause the selection of 
Addicks candidates, the 10 Regulars, as 
they are called, were inclined to regard 
the withdrawal as a trick, and to fear 
that if two should thus be selected, one 
of them would resign to make way for 
the appointment of Addicks in his place. 
Governor Hunn declared, however, that 
he would not appoint Addicks. At the 
end of the week no agreement had been 
reached, but there were signs that at 
least two of the Regulars had. deserted, 
or were getting ready to join the Ad- 
dicks forces. 

& 

Unexpected progress 
was made at Wash- 
ington last week in 
the passage of bills relating to Trusts. 
In the Senate the Elkins bill (from the 
Interstate Commerce Committee), to 
punish those who receive as well as those 
who give railroad rebates, was quickly 
put through without debate or objection. 


Trust Bills and 
Other Legislation 
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Attorney-General Knox’s bill to expedite 
the trial of suits against Trusts (such as 
the pending one against the Northern 
Securities railroad combination in the 
Northwest) was reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee and passed im the 
same way a day later. Mr. Hanna and 
his associates in the conference commit- 
tee were successful in procuring the ad- 
dition to the pending Department of 
Commerce bill of provisions empower- 
ing the proposed Bureau of Corporations 
to obtain information and reports from 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. It is said that this completes the 
Senate’s program of Trust legislation. 
In the House there was debate for two 
days on the Judiciary Committee's 
(Littlefield) Trust bill, under a special 
rule. The Republicans admitted that 
within present Constitutional limits a bill 
could not be offered that would meet all 
the demands of the situation. One of 
them, Mr. Powers, pointed to a recent 
growth of socialistic sentiment and urged 
that for this reason it was expedient to 
show by legislation that Congress in- 
tended to hold the Trusts in check. Mr. 
Littlefield said Congress ought not to 
penalize overcapitalization, because such 
action would cause a panic. Mr. Jenkins 
(chairman of the Judiciary Committee) 
spoke at length of the hostility between 
capital and labor, saying it was growing 
more pronounced eyery day, that a great 
majority of the people were in sympathy 
with labor in this controversy and that 
Congress must do something to promote 
peace. But he thought that for adequate 
treatment of the question a Constitution- 
al amendment was needed. The Demo- 
crats did not oppose the bill, but asserted 
that it did not go far enough. One of 
them remarked that it was “ the sooth- 
ing stroke of a friendly hand.” They 
asked that the taxing power be used and 
that the tariff remedy be applied. Objec- 
tion was made because the requirements 
for publicity reports were confined to 
corporations hereafter organized, this 
provision permitting old Trust corpora- 
tions to enjoy the use of information 
concerning new ones. Republicans were 
also reminded that in the last Congress 
they had held that there could be no new 
and effective Trust legislation without 
a Constitutional amendment. Two Re 





SURVEY OF 


publican members of the committee made 
objection to those parts of the bill that 
virtually require railroad companies to 
decide whether goods offered for trans- 
portation are those of offending corpora- 
tions, and that seek to prevent discrimi- 
nation by underselling within the limits 
of a State. 
passed by unanimous vote after all the 
amendments proposed by Democrats had 
been rejected. That night it was an- 
nounced in Associated Press dispatches 
from Washington that at least six Sena- 
tors had received telegrams signed 
“John D. Rockefeller ” and urging them 
to prevent any Anti-Trust legislation. 
Mr. Rockefeller has declined to make 
any statement on the subject. It appears 
to be true that a part of the pending 
legislation has been opposed by the 
Standard Oil Company. At last ac- 
counts neither the telegrams nor the 
names of those who received them had 
heen published.—The Militia bill has be- 
come a law and the General Staff bill 
will soon be one of the Federal statutes. 
These two important measures afe the 
fruit of Secretary Root’s labors.—In the 
Lessler bribery case a majority of the 
Naval Committee make a report de- 
nouncing Doblin (asserting that on his 
own initiative he sought to bribe Repre- 
sentative Lessler) and exonerating both 
Lessler and Quigg.—The same commit- 
tee has decided to recommend in its an- 
nual bill the construction of three battle 
ships, one cruiser and two steel training 
ships, at a cost of about $30,000,000; 
also that the number of naval cadets ap- 
pointed each year be doubled. It is re- 
ported Chile and Argentina, having 
agreed upon partial disarmament, have 
suggested that the United States should 
buy the two battle ships and the two ar- 
mored cruisers which they ordered some 
time ago in Europe, where they are ap- 
proaching completion.—A fter half a cen- 
tury of prohibition Vermont voted on the 
3d inst. for license and local option, the 
law recently passed being approved by a 
majority of 1,600 in a total vote of near- 
ly 60,000.—Naval Constructor Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, the hero of the 

Merrimac,” has persisted in his purpose 
fo resign (owing to the condition of his 
tyes), altho urged by the President and 
Secretary Moody to reconsider his de- 


On the 7th the bill was- 
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cision. His resignation, accepted last 
week, is accompanied by a request that 
at the approach of war the President 
shall forward to Congress his application 
to be restored to the service and assigned 
to active duty —The dragging debate on 
the Statehood bill was enlivened for a 
short time last week by statements as 
to the exercise .of political influence 
by the Mormon Church. It was asserted 
by Senators Dubois and Rawlins that a 
Mormon aspiring to high political office 
must obtain the consent of the Church 
authorities. This influence of the Church 
over politics Mr. Dubois said was ex- 
erted in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Amendments forbidding the practice of 
polygamy will probably be attached to 
the bill if it comes to a vote. There are 


indications that the dispute will be settled 
by a compromise admitting the four Ter- 
ritories as two States. 

& 


Projected Improvements The agreement 
in New York between the city 
authorities in 

New York and the New York Central - 
Railroad Company concerning the im- 
provements to be made, at a cost exceed- 
ing $20,000,000, in the neighborhood of 
the present station in Forty-second 
Street, shows that the compariy is plan- 
ning the erection at the station of a build- 
ing twenty stories high and covering a 
large area. While a final decision does 
not appear to have been reached, it is 
expected that this building will contain 
a large hotel, a department store and a 
theater, as well as the company’s offices 
and all that is required in a terminal rail- 
way station. The use of steam for motive 
power will be excluded south of the Har- 
lem River. Tunnels will connect the sub- 
urban lines at Forty-second Street with 
the city’s rapid transit tunnels. Other 
tunnels, passing below the underground 
rapid transit lines, will connect the Cen- 
tral and New Haven roads with the tun- 
nel tracks and subterranean station to be 
constructed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company at Seventh avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, thus shortening the 
journey by rail from Boston to Washing- 
ton. It is expected that the great struc- 
ture to be erected by the Pennsylvania 
Company over its tunnel station will also 
contain a hotel and a theater. Work 
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upon the Central’s improvements will be- 
gin before May 1st. The Rapid Transit 
Commission’s engineer has prepared 
plans for branches of the tunnel or sub- 
way now approaching completion and 
for a second tunnel under the East 
River. Contracts for these projects, 
calling for not less than $30,000,000, will 
probably be awarded during Mayor 
Low’s term. 

as 

In an address at the 
celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary 
of the Union League Club, in New York 
last week, Secretary Root spoke earnest- 
ly concerning the political condition of 
negroes in the South. Having referred 
to the three Constitutional Amendments 
designed to “ uplift the slaves liberated 
by the Civil War,” he said: 

“You remember how difficult the question 
was, What was to be done with the black 
man who had been a slave all his life? The 
answer was: Give him liberty, citizenship, 
and equal rights, including opportunity to 
enjoy them, and he will rise. [After an im- 
pressive pause.] I fear that we are compelled 
to face the conclusion that the experiment has 
failed. The suffrage has been taken away from 
the black man in most of the States where he 
composes the larger part of the population. 
The black man of the South in general no 
longer has his right to vote. The right to 
aspire to office is generally disputed, and in 
a great measure denied.” 


The Secretary then pointed to some 
events of the past year. Outcries had 
been heard throughout the South 
against what was called President Roose- 
velt’s policy of appointing negroes to 
office, altho more black men had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. McKinley. The presence 
of a black man, holding an important 
public office, at an official reception in 
the White House had been resented in 
the South as an insult to the white race, 
altho black men holding such offices in 
Washington had attended such receptions 
for many years past. Mr. Root con- 
tinued : 


Rights of Negroes 
in the South 


“T am simply showing that the state of 
official treatment of the black man has not 
changed, but the state of public feeling in the 
South has changed. The right to aspire to 
Federal office, unquestioned a few years ago, 
is now challenged. It is only a question of a 
few years when white opinion will exclude 
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blacks from office altogether in the Southern 
States. So the country has to face the failure 
of the plans adopted to elevate the blacks when 
they were freed by conferring the suffrage. 
Now that the first attempt has failed, the 
question of what can be done for them de- 
mands the best thought and the best patriot- 
ism. We cannot throw off the responsibility 
we undertook for the welfare of these people.” 


Two other questions demanding the 
hardest fiber and the most devout patriot-: 
ism, he said, were the “tendency to a 
division between the rich and the poor, 
a division by which wealth tends to un- 
due control over legislation, and poverty 
tries to stir up a war of classes;” and 
the tendency in labor organizations—he 
believed in these—to check the develop- 
ment and ambition of young Americans 
by striving “ to keep all down to the level 
of sloth and stupidity.”—Action in the 
Senate committee upon the nomination 
of Dr. Crum has been postponed by a 
vote of Io to 4. At least two Republican 
members have opposed a favorable re- 
port.—Senator Hanna says that he in- 
troduced “by request” the bill to pen- 
sion negroes who were formerly slaves, 
and that it does not have his approval. 
One estimate of the first year’s payments 
under this bill exceeds $400,000,000. 


& 


Throughout last week the 
street cars in Waterbury 
were moved under guard 
and generally without passengers. Dy- 
namite was exploded under one of them. 
On the 5th all the troops except the two 
local companies were withdrawn, but the 
number of sheriff’s deputies was in- 
creased. The strikers complained that 
the influence of Colonel Burpee, a prom- 
inent citizen, was exerted in too many di- 
rections. He is counsel for the railroad 
company, judge of the City Court (al- 
tho cases connected with the strike have 
been turned over to another magistrate), 
and, being a retired officer of the militia, 
was ordered to duty with the troops on 
this occasion. It is reported that the 
troops have shown much sympathy with 
the strikers. This may not be surpris- 
ing, in view of the fact that 12 members 
of one company and 15 members of an- 
other are now or recently have. been on 
strike against their employers in other 
cities, where they reside. One of the 


Labor 
Controversies 
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Waterbury strikers is on duty in a local 
company.—A strike in the bituminous 
coal mines has been averted by an agree- 
ment for the coming year, the employers 
granting a wage increase of about 1214 
per cent., which, it is said, will add 30 
cents a ton to the cost of coal_—After a 
day or two of disorder and violence, the 
street railway company in Montreal 
yielded to its striking employees, increas- 
ing their wages and taking back men 
who had been dismissed.—The Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad Company 
having granted a wage increase of I5 per 
cent., a similar increase will be given 
and accepted on other prominent roads 
west of the Mississippi, in lieu of the 20 
per cent. demanded.—In South Carolina, 
the bill forbidding the employment of 
children under 12 years of age in cotton 
mills has been passed by both branches 
of the Legislature. Children depending 
upon their own labor or having widowed 
mothers are excepted—The Pullman 
Car Company has decided to pay Io 
hours’ wages for nine hours’ work, thus 
increasing its payroll by $900,000. 


ot 


The Venezuelan crisis ap- 
parently passed last week. 
After an interview between the diplo- 
mats, which was reported as being rather 
“ stormy,” the situation cleared and from 
now on there is expected to be plain sail- 
ing. On Monday the Powers through the 
sritish Minister at Washington declared 
that they would accept Mr. Bowen’s 
proposition of 30 per cent. of the custom 
dues. to be given to all the creditor na- 
tions, provided that they themselves 
should have 20 per cent. and the remain- 
ing eight creditor nations Io per cent. 
This proposition Mr. Bowen promptly 
refused and in a letter to the British Am- 
bassador said that the proposition for 
preferential treatment on the part of the 
allies was offensive to Venezuela and to 
modern international law because it 
would keep the Powers allied for a pe- 
riod of over six years during the time 
that Venezuela was paying the debt and 
because it would give warlike nations 
the advantage over peaceful ones in col- 
lecting their debts. He also added: 


“On this side of the water we want peace, 
not alliance, and it will occasion great sur- 


Venezuela 
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prise and regret when it becomes generally 
known that Great Britain has even proposed 
continuing her present alliance with Germany 
and Italy one moment longer than she must.” 


It seems that this last sentence gave 
great offense to the English Ambassa- 
dor, and altho at his request Mr. Bowen 
is said to have subsequently withdrawn 
it, the news that it had been written 
leaked out and was cabled all over the 
world. Among the allies, therefore, Mr. 
Bowen was much criticised for his “ shirt 
sleeves” diplomacy. The British Am- 
bassador, however, after a couple of days 
of refraining from personally consulting 
with Mr. Bowen, was called upon bv his 
home Government to resume negotia- 
tions, and the incident is now supposed 
to be closed. Mr. Bowen, however, in 
the meantime had made the counter 
proposition that the allies could either 
have three months in which they should 
have the entire 30 per cent. of the cus- 
toms, after which all the creditor nations 
would be paid in proportion to their 
claims, or else the question of preferen- 
tial treatment should go to The Hague 
for adjudication, and the other points 


already decided upon between himself 
and the representatives of the allies 
should be settled in the following man- 


ner: The blockade should at once be 
raised by the allies; a cash payment 
should be made by Venezuela to Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy of $27,500 
each, and a mixed commission, consist- 
ing in each case of a Venezuelan dele- 
gate and a delegate for each country 
which has claims against Venezuela, 
should be appointed, the duty of which 
would be to agree upon the indemnity to 
be paid by Venezuela to the nations con- 
cerned, and that in the event of a failure 
of any individual commission to so agree, 
the King of Spain should appoint an um- 
pire. In case the claims should not be 
paid by the Venezuelan Government af- 
ter thirty days from time they were due 
the Belgian Government should under- 
take the management of the customs 
houses ‘of La Guayra and Puerto Cabel- 
lo. The latter part of the week the allies 
accepted the proposition, after having 
first unsuccessfully tried to get President 
Roosevelt to act as arbitrator and take 
the dispute over Mr. Bowen’s head. At 
the present writing the allied diplomats 
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are engaged in drawing up the protocols, 
which Mr. Bowen will sign separately 
with each nation. Thus the situation 
stands. It is generally conceded that 
Venezuela has done far better than she 
could have expected, and also that Mr. 
Bowen’s so-called “ shirt-sleeve diplo- 
macy ” was necessary to clear the air and 
bring the Powers to terms. 


a 


On summing up British 
legislation for the past 
year it is found that twen- 
ty-nine public acts of Parliament were 
passed before the August adjournment 
of the session and thirteen after it, mak- 
ing forty-two in all. About half of these 
apply either to Scotland or Ireland alone. 
Among the more radical and significant 
of the acts immediately affecting Eng- 
lish life is the Licensing Act, which 
amends the law (1) of drunkenness and 
(2) of licensing and (3) creates an en- 
tirely new law on the registration of 
clubs. In the first matter it provides 
that any person found drunk in any 
public place or on any licensed. premises 
and incapable of taking care of himself 


The English 
Licensing Act 


may be apprehended and kept in prison 
until he can be tried before a court of 


summary jurisdiction. Hitherto such a 
person could be apprehended only if dis- 
orderly or dangerous. Furthermore, a 
publican charged with permitting drunk- 
enness will have to prove, when once it 
has been shown that any person was 
drunk there, that he and his servants 
had taken all reasonable steps to prevent 
drunkenness. Elaborate provisions were 
made for the separation of husbands and 
wives of habitual drunkards; and the 
procuring of liquor for a drunken per- 
son on licensed premises becomes punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment. In the 
second matter no radical change is made. 
In the third matter the supervision of 
clubs is made stricter, so that it is less 
easy for an institution registered as a 
club to act as an ordinary public house. 
The supplying of liquor on the premises 
of an unregistered club is punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, and a 
registered club may be struck off the list 
by justices on any one of eight grounds 
—among others, on the ground that there 
is found drunkenness on the clrb prem- 
1ses. 
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M. Jaurés still maintains that he 
will throw new light in Parlia- 
ment on the Dreyfus affair. In his news- 
paper, he says that he defies his adver- 
saries to oppose in Parliament the free 
and loyal utterance of the truth. Others, 
who might be supposed to have informa- 
tion, declare that M. Jaurés has nothing 
particularly new or significant to dis- 
close. M. Jaurés, who has been elected 
Vice-President of the Chamber, is a So- 
cialist of the moderate side, who has 
abandoned the Marxists or Guesdists, 
who represent a revolutionary and anti- 
governmental socialism, for what may 
be called the Opportunist or Possibilist 
party. M. Pelletan, a more radical So- 
cialist, who is Minister of Marine, has re- 
cently spoken in defense of his manage- 
ment of the navy: 

“The more progress that democracy has 
made the less access it has had to the general 
staff. I have sought to distribute promotion 
equally among officers who have risen from 
the ranks and those who have issued from the 
naval school. There exists in the navy not 
only a distinction of rank, but a distinction of 
caste. I have sought to suppress this state of 
affairs. There should be no superiority ex- 
cept that of rank due to the value of the 
officer.” 

In view of the growing inefficiency dis- 
played by the continental parliaments of 
Europe, there is significance in the par- 
liamentary reforms proposed by M. Be- 
noist, who has pronounced a severe ar- 
raignment of the present incompetency 
and lack of discipline in French Parlia- 
mentary life. He declares that the Exec- 
utive has become impotent in one of its 
organs—namely, the President; and in- 
consistent in another, the Ministry. The 
legislature, which has all the power, is 
incompetent. The Judicature is depend- 
ent, and the administration is encroach- 
ing. He thinks that in the midst of prac- 
tical policies, France, too, should adopt 
such a policy as to make herself more ef- 
fective among the growing Powers of 
the world. His scheme of reform would 
render both the President of the Repub- 
lic and the Ministry more independent of 
Parliament, from whose members and by 
which they should no longer be chosen. 
The legislature should be curbed by be- 
ing made, in a way, subordinate to a su- 
preme court like the supreme court at 
Washington. Among other reforms, he 
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would renounce further colonial expan- 
sion and organize more efficiently the 
government of the present colonies. 
ws 

In the composition of the 
present New Zealand Par- 
liament there are forty-seven members 
on whom Mr. Seddon’s Government can 
count, twenty-five who go with the Op- 
position and four who may be reckoned 
as entirely independent. The Opposition 
has gained somewhat in numbers, but 
Mr. Seddon’s Government is still strong 
enough to have its own way practically 
unrestricted. The Premier announced 
that there was to be no material change 
in the policy of the Government, tho anti- 
trust legislation was to be introduced, 
particularly against the New Zealand 
Flour Millers’ Association, which is said 
to be unduly raising the price of flour. 
The most significant fact in the election 
was the growth of the Prohibition vote. 
The Poll for the liquor question is a Tri- 
ennial one and three issues are submitted 
to the electors—(1) that the number of 
licensed houses in the electoral district 
remain as at present; (2) that there be 
a reduction in the number of licensed 
houses, and (3) that there be total pro- 
hibition of the sale of spirituous liquors. 
A bare majority of the total votes polled 
will carry either of the first two issues, 
but a majority of three-fifths is required 
to carry total prohibition in any district. 
On the other hand, if prohibition is once 
established, a majority of three-fifths is 
necessary to reverse the position. Hith- 
erto only one district in New Zealand, 
that of Clutha, has maintained prohibi- 
tion, and during the six years in which 
this policy has been in force there has 
been a storm of criticism in regard to the 
success or failure of the scheme. At the 
last election not only was prohibition re- 
afirmed in Clutha, but a three-fifths ma- 
jority agree to introduce it into five other 
districts. In the year 1896 the number 
of votes throughout the colony in favor 
of prohibition was 99,917. In 1899 the 
number had increased to 120,542, while 
in the last election the vote was 159,992, 
an increase of 60,075 votes in favor of 
prohibition in a period of six years. The 
total number of voters is estimated at 
about 300,000. The women’s vote had 
much to do with this vote. 


New Zealand 
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The Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment has issued severe meas- 
ures of discipline against all Finlanders 
who did not comply with their military 
obligations last year. The number of 
men subject to this discipline is 14,798. 
All of them who are in State service are 
to be dismissed immediately ; no passport 
shall be granted to any of them to go 
abroad during the next five years; they 
are to be enrolled in the Landwehr, and 
a full battalion of life guards is to be re- 
cruited from them. These measures of 
discipline are in the hands of General 
Bobrikoff, the Governor of the province, 
who is not likely to mitigate their sever- 
ity. The Finlanders still rebel in every 
possible way against the Russianization 
of the province. When the order came 
to open suspicious mail, the Postmaster- 
General immediately resigned rather than 
sign the order. After a time another ap- 
plicant for the place was found, where- 
upon the Postmaster’s Secretary, whose 
signaure is also requisite, resigned, and 
no successor for him has, as yet, been 
found. The Finnish National Relief 
Committee is organizing admirably the 
money which comes to them from va- 
rious sources for the famine districts in 
the country. Up to the present date $16,- 
ooo has come to them from America. 
Russia has contributed $23,000, including 
$14,000 from the Russian Red Cross So- 
ciety, $2,000 from the Czar and $1,000 
from the Czarowitch. This money has 
been sent from St. Petersburg to the Re- 
lief Committee instead of to General 
Bobrikoff—to the eminent satisfaction 
of the Finns themselves, since the Gov- 
ernor had declared that in distributing 
the funds preference should be given to 
the communities whose inhabitants had 
obeyed the military service decrees. 
& 

At the present time 
Russia and Austria 
have not yet sent to 
Turkey their joint demands for reform 
in Macedonia, altho it is supposed that 
their message is about prepared. Mean- 
while, Turkey seems ready to take time 
by the forelock, and to forestall any at- 
tempt at intimidation. The Government 
has notified the Idarei Massousieh Steam- 
ship Company to send in a report, giv- 
ing the number of steamers which may 
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be used to transport troops from Asiatic 
Turkey to the European Provinces of 
Turkey. What are said to be official ad- 
vices in Paris announce that the Sultan 
has ordered 240,000 troops to be carried 
from Asiatic Turkey to reinforce the 
second and third army corps at Adrian- 
ople, Salonika, and along the Bulgarian 
frontier. These troops, which are to be 
brought into Macedonia, are of a semi- 
barbaric character, hostile to Christians, 
and may only increase the difficulty of 
the situation. Meanwhile, the action of 
Russia and Austria, in preparing to take 
the question of reform into their own 
hands, has had an unexpected effect on 
the Macedonians themselves. The two 
Macedonian committees in Bulgaria have 
laid aside their animosity toward each 
other and have ‘come together. They 
have issued a circular to the various sub- 
committees throughout the country, de- 
claring that no reforms which emanate 
from Russia and Austria are likely to be 
acceptable to the revolutionists. On the 
other hand, the Mohammedan Albanians 
are holding meetings of protest, and are 
declaring that they will revolt against 
Turkish rule if the Sultan attempts to 
introduce reforms which will give 
Christians part in the local government 
of Turkish provinces. 


a 


On the 1st of March the 
Japanese General Elec- 
tions will be held; and it 
is not impossible that they may be 
marked by regrettable incidents, for no 
love is lost between the Government and 
the Opposition. In the first place, the 
latter regard the dissolution as a vin- 
dictive measure. An appeal to the coun- 
try, they declare, was unnecessary, be- 
cause the House of Representatives, 
which was elected only a few months 
before, accurately represented the feel- 
ings of the country, as the Government 
well knows. Furthermore, the Opposi- 
tion members will be, most of them, se- 
verely wounded by that measure in their 
most sensitive point—their purses; for 
in addition to the heavy expenditure 
which a new election will entail on them 
individually, they will not receive the 
portion of their official salaries that they 
would have been paid if the dissolution 


The Elections 
in Japan 


had not taken place. In addition to this 
cause of dissatisfaction there is another. 
The Government recently summoned all 
the Provincial Governors to Tokyo, and 
lectured them on their duties in regard to 
the coming election, explaining at the 
same time their own point of view in the 
recent political controversy which led to 
the dissolution. In retaliation the Op- 
position accuses the Government of try- 
ing to convert the election officials—who 
ought to have no connection with any 
party—into tools of the Cabinet ; and one 
paper goes so far as to say that the Gov- 
ernment is spending the nation’s money 
on the formation of a Government party. 
Hence arise fears among many that the 
political bitterness may cause outbursts 
that will do injury to constitutional Gov- 
ernment, which is not too securely es- 
tablished even without such mishaps. 
The farmers and the lower classes can- 
not by any possibility be made to under- 
stand that their votes are sacred and are 
not given to them to be sold. To quote 
Mr. Ozaki, one of the leaders of the 
Seiyokai (Marquis Ito’s party) : 

“Japan suffers from an electorate which 
is corrupt, very ignorant, and unable, on ac- 
count of its ignorance, to vote with judgment. 
The electors are always ready to sell their 
votes to the highest bidder, and elections turn 
on the amount of money that rival candidates 
are prepared to spend on procuring their 
seats. Corrupt constituencies make corrupt 
candidates; and, accordingly, the House of 
Representatives is full of ignorant and corrupt 
men. The member, who is as often as not a 
man of straw, has to recoup himself somehow 
for his election expenditure.” 


The point at issue in the coming elec- 
tions is not the further increase of the 
fleet. On the necessity of such increase 
there are no two opinions; public opin- 
ion is unanimously in favor of it. The 
point in dispute is as to the ways and 
means for carrying out the contem- 
plated increase of the navy. In other 
words, the electors are expected to indi- 
cate whether they wish to have the funds 
intended for the increase of the navy 
provided, as the Government proposes, 
by the continuation of the present extra 
tax on land, which is to expire in about 
a year’s time, or whether they will insist 
on the necessary funds being raised by 
curtailment of expenditure. 
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Recollections of “Miles O'Reilly” 


By J. T. Trowbridge 


[It is now just fifty years since Mr. Trowbridge first appeared before the public as an author. 
In that time he has not only reached the front rank among our living poets, but his association with 


literary people has been unusually wide and intimate. 


We present here one of his delightful sketches 


of his fellowship with men of letters of a past generation.— EDITOR. ] 


T was in the Carpet Bag office that 
I first met that brilliant young Irish- 
man, Charles Graham Halpine, who 

had graduated from Trinity College, 
Dublin, at seventeen, become a journalist 
and an adventurer soon after, and was 
Barnum’s private secretary when that 
enterprising showman brought Jenny 
Lind to Boston in the autumn of 1850. 
He had come to the Carpet Bag office 
to see about some Jenny Lind advertis- 
ing, when he announced his intention of 
quitting Barnum (“ B-b-barnum,” he 
called him, for he had an engaging hitch 
in his speech), and of settling down in 
Boston,—as he did, upon the showman’s 
departure. He took an office in Tremont 
Row and immediately began earning a 
good income writing advertisements in 
prose and rime, and poems and para- 
graphs for the press. He was a little 
above the medium stature, with a florid 
complexion, superabundant animal spir- 
its and a maturity of mind and manner 
astonishingly beyond his years, then 
barely twenty-one. 

He quickly got the run of our politics 
and became a Democrat (as I believe 
Irish-Americans mostly do, there being in 
the name something alluring to haters 
of monarchy), and gained a local repu- 
tation as a wit and satirist in the columns 
of the Post, then in its golden prime, 
under the direction of its founder, 
Charles Gordon Greene. Like Charles 
Lamb, Halpine sometimes made his 
stammer tributary to his wit, as when, 
upon Mrs. Stowe’s going abroad in 1853, 
upon a supposed mission to collect funds 
for the anti-slavery cause, he nicknamed 
her, first among his friends and after- 
ward in print, “ Harriet Beseecher Be 
Stowe.” 

He conceived an ardent attachment for 
Shillaber, with whom he associated him- 
self in the management of the Carpet 
Bag. He and I had our individual lit- 


erary enthusiasms, which struck out 
sparks of mutual personal interest at our 
first interview ; with us acquaintance and 
intimacy might almost be said to have 
been twin-born. We both had good 
memories for the things we liked, and 
vividly I recall the happy evening hours 
we spent, walking up and down the 
slopes of the Common, or seated on a 
bench by the fountain, reciting to each 
other passages from our favorite poets. 
It was he who thus introduced me to 
Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” de- 
livering parts or the whole of more than 
one (I remember especially “Horatius’’) 
in a measured, solemn chant that lapped 
me in the elysium of a new sensation. I 
in turn repeated, among other things, 
Poe ’s“ Sleeper,”—the most strikingly 
beautiful of all the productions of that 
aberrant genius,—and stanzas from Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Visions of Poets,” which I 
at that time prodigiously admired, but 
find almost unreadably diffuse and faulty 
of form to-day. Over all the interven- 
ing years I hear again his sharp exclama- 
tion of rapturous astonishment at the 
lines : 
“ And visionary Coleridge, who 

Did sweep his thoughts, as angels do 

Their wings, with Cadence up the blue.” 

Halpine had published in 1854 his 
“Lyrics of the Letter H.,” a little vol- 
ume so bright with promise that the 
writer seemed firmly destined to poetic 
eminence. Unhappily his restless energy 
and exuberant fancy were unaccom- 
panied by those other gifts of genius, pa- 
tient persistence and the capacity for tak- 
ing pains. What Byron said of himself 
was more literally true of Halpine,—he 
must capture his prey at a pounce or miss 
it altogether ; but he lacked Byron’s pow- 
er of holding on after a fortunate seiz- 
ure. He rarely returned to a poem after 
the first inspiration had cooled, and it 
generally went into the waste-basket if 
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once left unfinished or needing much re- 
vision. He had amazing speed in short 
heats. 

An unrestrained and sometimes mis- 
guided impetuosity affected his conduct 
as it marred his art, and it led to a catas- 
trophe that was almost a tragedy. A 
divergence of our aims in life had been 
the cause of our gradually drawing 
asunder, after two or three years of 
pretty close intimacy, but I was still on 
friendly terms with him when he came 
to me one day to ask my aid in an affair, 
the announcement of which filled me 
with incredulous astonishment. It was 
nothing less than a duel. 

Halpine was a reckless critic, and after 
he became connected with the Carpet 
Bag (in 1852) he began to print in that 
sheet articles of the old-fashioned slash- 
ing sort of which Shillaber could hard- 
ly have approved. He delighted espe- 
cially in worrying with his wit a young 
poet named Hardiboe, who came, I be- 
lieve, from one of the Southern States,— 
who, at any rate, cherished a Southern 
sense of so-called honor and a prejudice 
against personal abuse. Stung to rage, 
Hardiboe sent him a solemn challenge 
by the hand of a friend, who had like- 
wise lived in the South and was familiar 
with the “ code.” 

This challenge Halpine brought to me 
with the astounding request that I should 
act as his second; he was quite in ear- 
nest, declaring his intention to give 
Hardiboe, whom he confessed to having 
injured, “ satisfaction.” I consented to 
act as his friend, if he would ‘authorize 
me to go to the other party and explain 
that the offensive article was written 
more for sport than from any malicious 
intent, that he regretted the injury, and 
that, at all events, a duel in New Eng- 
land was impossible. But Halpine would 
not consider such a course. He said: 
“We can go to Canada and have it out 
there. If you will not be my second, 
somebody else will.” Finding it impos- 
sible, either by remonstrance or ridicule, 
to alter his determination, I accepted the 
responsibility, solely in order to prevent 
the duel from coming off. 

Hardiboe’s friend was a journalist and 
playwright, a social Bohemian (tho we 
hadn’t that name for the species in those 
days), by name Ned Wilkins, known to 


me only by reputation up to that time. 
He called upon me with due formality 
and I was pleased to find that he took 
the same view of the matter that I did. 
He had once been engaged in an affair 
of honor in New Orleans, and he ex- 
plained to me how the seconds, of whom 
he was one, had made bullets of bread- 
crumbs coated with tin-foil, loaded the 
pistols in the presence of their principals 
and allowed them to fire that harmless 
ammunition at each other at ten paces 
until their honor was satisfied. He said: 
“We will take a trip to Niagara and 
maybe have an interesting adventure.” 
How our two principals would have 
demeaned themselves if they had thus 
been brought face to face, weapons in 
hand, cannot be conjectured; for the 
affair, even while our plans were pend- 
ing, was precipitated to a most unlooked 
for calamitous conclusion, the circum- 
stances of which, altho I was deeply con- 
cerned in it, cannot be related here. Hal- 
pine went soon after to New York, where 
he began at once a new and successful 
course in journalism and politics. 
Upon the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion he became a war Democrat, entered 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment as lieutenant 
and quickly rose to the rank of Adjutant- 
General on the staff of General Hunter. 
He served with that officer in South 
Carolina; transferred to the staff of 
General-in-Chief Hallock, he had charge 
of that officer’s military correspondence, 
and afterward assisted Hancock and 
Canby in revising the army regulations. 
Meanwhile he wrote war songs that be- 
came popular with soldiers in the field 
(“Sambo’s Right to be Kilt” being 
one of the most effective) and also con- 
tributed to the press the humorous “ Pri- 
vate Miles O’Reilly ” papers, which, to- 
gether with the songs, were afterward 
collected in book form. Retiring from 
the army with the brevet rank of Briga- 
dier-General, he returned to New York, 
became a conspicuous figure in metro- 
politan politics, edited the Citizen, and 
held the lucrative office of Register. His 
death was untimely and accidental. Suf- 
fering from an attack of neuralgia, he 
administered to himself—with character- 
istic rashness, I have sometimes thought 
—an overdose of chloroform, and thus 
terminated his own life in his thirty-ninth 
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year. He had great talent, vigor of 
mind and body, and engaging social 
gifts; and I have always felt that only 
the more commonplace qualities of pa- 
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tience and prudence were needed for the 
fulfilment of his marvelous early 
promise. 

Arwincron, Mass. 


Hobson s Resignation 


By Park 


HERE is food for thought in the 
recent resignation from the navy 
of Naval Constructor Hobson, espe- 

cially when we remember that vixerunt 
fortes ante Agamemnona, etc., is get- 
ting more and more into the past tense, 
and the intervals between heroes of the 
strenuous type are becoming progres- 
sively longer. Theoretically, of course, 


no man is indispensable to the navy, 
but none the less there is a certain qual- 
ity in plain downright courage which is 
still to be valued despite all that science 
is doing to reduce successful naval war- 
fare to a matter of correct calculations 
and the deepest money bag. A navy of 


Hobsons might well be an anachronism. 
Yet to look with entire complacency at 
the loss of a provedexemplar of the Hob- 
sn type is to concede that the salt of 
individual valor has lost its savor to a 
degree which to the old-fashioned mind 
at least is a little disquieting. It seems 
to be forgotten that Mr. Hobson, in the 
popular estimation, had ceased to be a 
mere builder and repairer of ships, and 
that he had become the best known liv- 
ing exponent of personal intrepidity in 
he service of the nation. The place for 
laven of that kind surely is in that serv- 
ce and not elsewhere. 

At the time of his famous exploit 
when everybody was shouting for a re- 
wad for him THe INDEPENDENT said 
that such bravery as his belonged on the 
ighting line and not in a workshop, that 
te ought to be behind a gun and not be- 
tind a drawing-board, and that, there- 
lore, he should be translated from the 
aff of the navy and made the junior— 
leeause of his years—on the list of com- 
wanders. But there was an opportunity 
‘or blundering about it which to the last 
iministration was not only ultra-con- 
tnial, but irresistible. Altho Mr. Hob- 
n had not especially shone as a naval 
nstructor, the Navy Department, possi- 
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bly seeing something as sacrosanct in that 
calling as in the episcopal function, sage- 
ly decided that once a constructor al- 
ways a constructor, and proceeded to 
promote him ten numbers on the con- 
structors’ list. Now, that list is a very 
short one. Ten numbers advance con- 
veyed Hobson from a position where he 
ranked as a lieutenant to one in which he 
ranked as a captain. An equivalent pro- 
motion in the line would be about 600 
numbers, and a jump in time over twen- 
ty years. But it was dead-sea fruit—in 
street vernacular, a gilded brick. Naval 
constructors do not get paid by rank, but 
by longevity ; so he became no richer by 
the elevation. On the other hand, the 
kind of duty which a naval constructor 
performs goes by rank and not by ex-. 
perience. Consequently Hobson could no 
longer be ordered to do the work of an 
assistant, but, by virtue of the newly- 
fledged eagles on his collar, must be sent 
to positions of great responsibility for 
which—not having been born at a suffi- 
ciently early period—he had not lived 
through the requisite years of prepara- 
tion. 

The difficulty was “solved” by vir- 
tually not ordering him at all—a pleas- 
ant alternative to a young man of his 
temperament with rather more than the 
normal desire to be up and doing. Final- 
ly, to complete the crass ineptitude of the 
“ reward,” altho he had the rank of cap- 
tain he had no right to assume that time- 
honored title. He simply was empow- 
ered to change his designation from as- 
sistant constructor to constructor, and to 
get what satisfaction he could from the 
contemplation of some additional gold 
lace on his coat sleeves. Singularly ap- 
propriate recompense, and probably the 
one of all others which floated before his 
ecstatic vision when the shot-riddled 
“ Merrimac ” sank under his feet! 

While the Department was torturing 
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its intellectuals in the evolution of this 
boon, Hobson, having a young head on 
his shoulders, lost it. Having hitherto 
sought the bubble reputation in the 
cannon’s mouth—and receiving endless 
public adulation in consequence—he 
made the not uncommon mistake of con- 
tinuing the quest through his own. He 
neither kept his lips closed, as prescribed 
in Paragraph 236, Old Regulations, but 
he permitted them a certain wayward- 
ness which caused much reprehension in 
one sex and envy in the other. That 
landed him in Hong Kong, where he 
worked like a Trojan doctoring the 
vessels of his Catholic Majesty which 
had suffered from an overdose of Dewey, 
and finally converted them all into the 
useful cruisers which we are still thriftily 
employing in spreading original knowl- 
edge of the United States to various 
savage tribes by the simple expedient of 
cutting off their necessaries of life. In 
China his eyes became affected. He re- 
turned home, to be stricken down with 
typhoid. On his recovery he found the 
conditions precisely the same as would 
have prevailed had he been a young 
house surgeon suddenly promoted to 
visitor and charged with capital opera- 
tions, or a law clerk with equal celerity 
loaded with a brief before the Supreme 
Court. There was not any “ appropriate 
duty ” for him. His official caliber, true, 
had artificially gone from the inch of 
youth to the ten inches of advanced 
years, but a ten-inch shell projected by a 
one-inch charge is not readily utilized to 
advantage. This the Department in its 
prolonged parturient pangs of reward- 
selection evidently had not thought 
about. 

Finding that his sight was severely 
menaced, and being advised that the nec- 
essary strain of mathematical and me- 
chanical work would end in assured 
blindness, Hobson asked to be retired 
from active service. His reduced pay 
would have been but a few hundreds per 
year, he would have retained his rank 
and remained in the navy without duties. 
The Retiring Board of Surgeons after 
examining him rendered a verdict worthy 
of the much perplexed Sganerelle. True, 
his eyes were bad—true, in time his sight 
would go—but now, at this moment, he 
was not incapacitated to begin work 
which in the end would blind him. The 
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President saw the absurdity of the situa- 
tion, and backed his appeal to Congress, 
but politics intervened, the pull of the 
” district” statesman, whose well warmed 
place in the National Legislature, it was 
rumored, Hobson might contest at the 
polls, worked powerfully, and he was de- 
nied. Had he been a line officer there 
would have been assignments possible 
where his vision need not have been un- 
duly taxed, and where recuperation 
might have followed. But being a naval 
architect there was no alternative be- 
tween resignation or blindness. 

Well, what do we think about it? 
There is no lack of slurs upon the new 
civilian in columns once filled with his 
praises. Past indiscretion is the main 
burden; forgetting that had he not been 
extremely indiscreet as the selfish world 
goes we never should have heard of him 
at all. But this is mere pettiness, as 
small as the demand for a specific quid 
pro quo in return for his yearly salary. 
Of what consequence was it whether he 
ever tinkered another vessel? We know 
that by the superb lesson of self-devotion 
which he gave us we gained more than 
all the shipmakers that ever lived could 
bestow. We know, too, that four years 
ago we were thanking God that we had 
such a man, and it is with some humil- 
ity that we should now remember that it 
is this man whom we have told to go 
patch ships in saloon-ridden Bremerton 
or else get out. He was willing enough 
to give us his life once—and is yet—for 
the asking; but this forecast of the fate 
of Belisarius makes him, perhaps not 
unnaturally, reluctant to give us his eyes. 
And so he has gone to gather his own 
oboli, while his daylight lasts. 

Mr. Hobson has said that he will asi 
to be reinstated if his malady is cured. 
He should be forestalled in this. It is 
not now a question of benefiting him, s0 
much as of fostering that patriotism 
which is worth more than ships and at- 
mies. The President should be empowered 
by Congress immediately to place Mr. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson on -the re- 
tired list of the navy with the rank of 
commander in the line, and to restore him 
to the active list as a commander when 
it shall appear that his eyes injured ™ 
our service have been sufficiently te 
stored.: 

New York 
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Why Co-education 


is Losing Ground 


II 


By Henry T. Finck 


AuTuor or “ Romantic Love anp Persona Brauty,” Etc. 


(This concludes the article begun last week by Mr. Finck. 


The. reply to it by Professor Slosson, 


of the co-educational University of Wyoming, follows.—EpITor. ] 


N last week’s INDEPENDENT I discussed 
three of the reasons which account 
for the reaction against co-educa- 

tion: (1) The growth of population and 
wealth in the West, which makes the cost 
of separate school houses and teachers a 
matter of secondary importance and 
brings to the front more strictly educa- 
tional reasons for or against mixed 
schools than economy and the tax-rate; 
(2) the concentration of the population 
in cities, where all classes are mixed, and 
the growing aversion of thoughtful par- 
ents to a system of education which en- 
courages imprudent early marriages and 
distracting flirtations, and exposes young 
girls, in their most impressible years, to 
the danger of daily association with boys 
who have the manners and morals of the 
slums; (3) the “ hoydenizing” of the 
girls, due to Amazonian leadership and 
the natural girlish tendency to imitate the 
ways of boys. The most important con- 
clusion reached was that while co-educa- 
tion is alleged to be for the special benefit 
of girls, it is to them that it is particular- 
ly detrimental. In this supplementary 
article I wish to consider three further 
reasons why co-education is losing 
ground ; and here again we shall always 
have the truth staring us in the face that, 
instead of being an advantage to girls, it 
handicaps them. 


IV. 


A year or two ago the trustees of 
Rochester University agreed to admit 
girls on condition that the women of 
Rochester raised a fund of $50,000. So 
eager were the woman suffragists that, 
in the words of their official historian, Ida 
Husted Harper, “ The last supreme ef- 
fort to secure this amount almost cost the 
life of Susan B. Anthony.” Great, there- 
fore, was their indignation when the au- 
thorities, having needed only a brief trial 
to discover some of the disadvantages of 


co-education, announced, among other 
things, that thereafter men should com- 
pete for prizes with men only, and wom- 
en with women only. 

“ By this astute decision,” wrote Mrs. Har- 
per, “the women students are absolutely pre- 
vented from comparing their intellectual abil- 
ity with that of the men students, and demon- 
strating their equal right to the advantages of 
the university. By cutting off this perfectly 
healthful and legitimate competition is de- 
stroyed the stimulus which each sex exerts on 
the other, which is the most beneficial element 
of co-education.” 


Even the suffragists would hardly go 
so far as to plead that our college girls 
should wrestle with the young men in 
the campus; why, then, their amazing 
eagerness that they should wrestle with 
them intellectually, in the class room? 
Because they are loath to indorse the cur- 
rent sentiment that while Beauty of mind 
and body is the highest attribute of wom- 
an, Strength of body and mind is the spe- 
cial attribute of man. To their huge 
delight, the co-educational college seems 
to have shown that, intellectually, wom- 
en are even stronger than men; for do 
not the girls nearly always rank higher 
than the boys, and do they not get nearly 
all the prizes? 

They do; but the conclusions which our 
friends the suffragists base on these facts 
are ludicrously erroneous, and show that 
they ought to take a course in the psy- 
chology of sex. It has long been known 
to students of psychology that girls are 
more precocious in intelligence than 
boys ; a girl of eighteen is not only phys- 
ically but mentally as old as a boy of 
twenty; she is, moreover, by reason of 
her sex, more receptive, and has a bet- 
ter memory; hence it is not at all sur- 
prising that she should stand higher in 
the rank list and take the prizes away 
from the boys of her own age. But if the 
girl is comparatively stronger here, her 
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lack of mental muscularity becomes man- 
ifest as soon as we reach the higher re- 
gions of intellectual activity. “ The wom- 
en who have attained high rank as schol- 
ars are few,” says President Thwing; 
“it is notorious that it is hard to find 
women who meet the same tests that are 
applied to men, in filling chairs in our 
colleges.” And President Jordan writes : 


“Original investigation, creative art, the 
‘resolute facing of the world as it is ’—all be- 
long to man’s world, not at all to that of the 
average woman. That women in college do as 
good work as the men is beyond question. In 
the university they do not, for this difference 
exists, the rare exceptions only proving the 
rule, that women excel in technic, men in 
actual achievement.” 


From these considerations we can 
easily gather one of the reasons why 
young men are almost always opposed to 
the intrusion of young women into their 
schools. They knew instinctively that 
they are really the stronger sex, intellec- 
tually as well as physically, and destined 
to achieve more than the girls; yet the 
rank list and the prizes indicate the con- 
trary. This discouraging state of affairs 
is a real injustice to the boys and a se- 
rious drawback, which can only be fully 
overcome by abolishing co-education, 
which encourages the unfortunate tend- 
ency among boys of giving up college 
work altogether and entering premature- 
ly into practical life. 

In the case of the girls the effects of 
co-educational competition are even more 
deplorable. Were it not for the injus- 
tice just referred to and its inevitable re- 
sult of making the youths ungallant on 
account of this unfair rivalry by the fair 
sex, such competition might be useful 
from one point of view because the aver- 
age boy often needs a stimulus to study. 
But girls are different. ~President 
Thwing, who speaks from experience, 
says that “ women need the college curb 
more than the college spur;” and John 
Tetlow writes: 


“It is difficult for me to believe that the 
sex which needs spurring and the sex which 
needs curbing should be trained together.” 


Wise educators are, indeed, question- 
ing more and mose whether all competi- 
tion in schools does not do more harm 
than good. To girls in co-educational 
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schools it is especially harmful because 
there they not only compete for honors 
and prizes, and to gratify their own van- 
ity and that of their teachers, but they 
seem to think themselves obliged to do 
their very best in order to show what 
their own sex can do. 

I do not wish to enter here on the ques- 
tion of the health of college girls. Ex. 
ercise of the brain, properly conducted, 
is not only not injurious, but it is a tonic 
for the mind, as walking is for the body. 
But overwork is always an evil, and there 
is no doubt that co-educational competi- 
tion is specially apt to lead to overwork, 
often at times when the girls impera- 
tively need rest. 

Apart from this hygienic objection, 
competition with the boys fosters the 
strenuous life for girls; and how unde- 
sirable the strenuous life is for them 
Henry Van Dyke has shown in an admi- 
rable article in Harper's Bazar (July, 
1902) which I wish every woman in the 
land would read. After remarking that 
“strenuous ” comes from a Greek word 
meaning “ strong, hard, rough, harsh, es- 
pecially of sounds,” for example, “ the 
strenuous trumpets,” the professor adds: 


“ Precisely! The strenuous life is the life 
that sounds like a trumpet. It is dominant, 
assertive, militant. The strenuous life 
for girls is like martial music for violins. They 
can play it. But it does not sound well.” 


V. 


One of the queerest things in the pres- 
ent educational situation is that Miss M. 
Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr 
College for Women, teaches that wom- 
en’s college education “should be the 
same as men’s,” while President Jordap, 
of the co-educational Leland Stanford 
University, holds that the women should 
not have the same course of studies as 
the men. One would think these two 
presidents might be happier if they 
changed places. 

Needless to say it is President Jordan 
who voices the spirit of the times. When, 
last spring, President James issued that 
communication to the Board of Trus- 
tees of Northwestern University which 
was regarded as such a heavy blow 
against co-education, he specially noted 
the increasing persistence with which the 
fact is emphasized that “the broad dif- 
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ference in the future careers of the sexes 
should find a more adequate recognition 
in the college curricula.” 

But is not this a perverse conclusion? 
Are not women, in reality, steadily nar- 
rowing these “broad differences” by 
doing the work of men? Many persons, 
misled by the clamor of the woman suf- 
fragists, think so; but there is much less 
of this than is commonly supposed. It is 
true that in the list of 303 occupations 
mentioned in the United States census re- 
turns for 1900 there are only eight in 
which women fail to appear ; but in many 
of these there are only a few dozen, or a 
few hundred, and these cannot be re- 
garded as anything but freaks, Amazons, 
or victims of circumstances. Altogether, 
only about a tenth of our women are 
workers, and these are for the most part 
from the classes who have no college ed- 
ucation. Here we are concerned particu- 
larly with the colleges, and in them the 
proportion of women who expect to sup- 
port themselves has steadily decreased, 
and will decrease more and more when 
the masculine requirements of admission 
are remitted for them. 

When women began, some decades 
ago, to seek the higher education in con- 
siderable numbers, nearly all of them in- 
tended to become teachers, or to com- 
pete with men otherwise, wherefore it 
semed a matter of course that they 
should receive the same training. But 
xe how the times have changed. Al- 
rady, at Bryn Mawr, as President 
Thomas herself informs us, two-thirds 
of the students “ have no expectation of 
supporting themselves.” In schools in 
general, especially the co-educational in- 
stitutions which monopolize the West, the 
proportion of girls who expect to be sup- 
ported by a husband is much greater 
til. Indeed, the census figures show 
that, the country through, ninety of every 
hundred women get married.. And this 
irings us to the principal reason whv the 
lief in co-education is losing ground. 
Parents are asking themselves more and 
more frequently : “ Shall our educational 
ystem continue to be adapted to the ten 
pet cent. of the women who do not marry 
o shall it be adapted to the ninety per 
tnt. who do marry?” 

This growing feeling against mixed 
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out of existence long ago were it not for 
the unfortunate fact that the separate col- 
leges for women have not done their full 
duty. While preferable to mixed schools, 
for the reasons discussed in Sections II, 
III and IV of this article, they have so 
far failed to adapt their courses to the 
special needs of women who are des- 
tined to be wives, mothers, home makers. 
A beginning has been made here and 
there, but not more than that, and the 
courses of study are for the most part 
just like those offered to men in men’s 
colleges, and taught in the same way. 
The same old story—imitation of the 
men ! 

To the plea that girls should be trained 
for wifehood and motherhood, two ster- 
eotyped answers are kept in readiness, 
one always in the form of a query : “Why 
don’t you begin by specially educating 
men for fatherhood?” As if that were 
not precisely what we are doing! What 
is a husband and a father primarily ex- 
pected to be? Two things—a man of cul- 
ture and a provider ; and that is what the 
college and the university attempt to 
make of him. We may go further and 
say that in most of our educational insti- 
tutions all the students are trained for 
fatherhood—the girls as well as the boys! 
That may seem funny, but it has its se- 
rious side: it is an injustice to the girls. 

The other stereotyped answer is that 
“the best type of girls usually object de- 
cidedly to special training for wifehood 
and motherhood.” Do they, indeed? 
Does preparing them for the state which 
is to be theirs for probably two-thirds of 
their lives really “ insult their modesty?” 
Then it is a false and stupid modesty 
which the colleges should make it their 
very first duty to extirpate. Are our ed- 
ucated girls to enter the holy state of 
matrimony with as little knowledge as 
the most ignorant factory and shop girls 
have of what a home maker and the head 
of a family ought to be and do? The 
remark made by a noted physician that 
it is more dangerous to be a baby than to 
have typhoid fever is literally true; the 
infant mortality is, owing to the igno- 
rance of mothers, greater than the ty- 
phoid mortality. However, let the little 
brats die if we cannot save them except 
by “insulting the modesty” of college 
girls. 
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In truth, the “ modesty ” argument is 
nothing but a foolish slander. All nor- 
mal girls look forward with pride to the 
time when they will be wives, while their 
chances of becoming the wives of sensi- 
ble men are greatly improved by domes- 
tic training; and as for motherhood, do 
they not begin to play mother as soon as 
they can hold a doll? The objectors to 
womanly training seem to have extraor- 
dinarily crude ideas as to what is meant 
by wifehood and motherhood—ideas 
such as one might expect to find among 
Hottentots or aboriginal Australians. 
They appear not to understand that wife- 
hood includes infinitely more than simple 
marital relations, motherhood infinitely 
more than mere maternity. On this point 
the late Dr. Drummond discoursed elo- 
quently in his “ Ascent of Man,” .which 
I most earnestly commend to the atten- 
tion of educators of the type of Presi- 
dent M. Carey Thomas, who declares she 
does “not think highly of the acumen 
of those people who predict the coming 
of schools of professional training for 
wifehood or motherhood.” 

Such schools will come, in spite of all 
the paradoxical efforts of man-imitating 
and co-education-favoring presidents of 
women’s colleges; and when they have 
come they will soon sweep the mixed 
schools out of existence except in pov- 
erty-stricken frontier regions. And with 
these women’s colleges of the future no 
one will have any reason to find fault; 
not even those who think that training 
for wifehood and motherhood insults the 
modesty of girls. Those two offensive 
words need never even be mentioned. 
The girls can get all their training indi- 
rectly. 

To begin with, every girl, however 
wealthy her father may’be, should be im- 
pressed with the fact that fortunes are 
daily lost and that she ought to be pre- 
pared for a reverse. If, consequently, 
she is taught the kindergarten system 
with a view to possibly becoming a teach- 
er, she will learn a multitude of things 
which will be of incalculable advantage 
to her if she ever has a family of her 
own. If she learns the duties of a trained 
nurse she will gain a further mass of in- 
formation which is likely not only to pro- 
mote the health and happiness of her fu- 


ture family but to save lives and avert, 


diseases. 
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It has been justly said that the chief 
trouble with German philosophy has 
been that the thinkers, in building their 
systems, always began with the roof, |t 
is only lately that they have begun to 
study modestly the senses for a secure 
foundation. Our education suffers from 
the same defect; college girls are taught 
Latin and Greek, trigonometry and 
mineralogy, while not one in twenty 
knows how to breathe and sleep, and ex- 
ercise, and eat—much less how to pre- 
pare something to eat. Herbert Spencer 
does not exaggerate when he says that 
“ ordinarily more than one-half of life is 
thrown away” by habitual violation of 
the laws of health. Hygiene should, 
therefore, be the main study in all schools 
—especially for girls, because they not 
only need health for themselves, but 
should know how to teach right habits to 
children. The difficulty of teaching hy- 
giene in mixed classes has caused it to be 
neglected, and this is one of the many 
ways in which co-education harms the 
community. 

In colleges, girls should further be pre- 
pared for the duties of wifehood and 
motherhood by instruction in sanitation 
in general. A knowledge of how to prop- 
erly ventilate and heat (not overheat) a 
house may make all the difference be- 
tween a family of healthy children and 
adults and a family of sickly ones. Art 
instruction should be given, not so much 
to teach all girls to paint as to educate 
their taste so they may be able to deco 
rate and furnish their homes as becomes 
a family of culture. To mention only 
one more subject out of a score that ! 
cannot dwell on in this article—cookery, 
with all its branches—marketing, food 
adulterants and gastronomy in 
should be taught as being, in reality, ont 
of the most important branches of hy- 
giene. Even if a girl never expects 1 
cook, she should, like a sea-captain, know 
everything about her ship. There is also 
a growing demand for dietary experts 
as heads of the culinary departments 
hospitals, charitable institutions, etc. 

Some schools are already teaching the 
subjects here suggested. Indeed, the 
feeling in favor of feminizing the curt 
culum for girls is growing so fast that 
the co-educationalists are becoming 
alarmed and have cast out their last ar 
chor—the Elective System. “ Surely, 
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they say in effect, “ you will not deny that 
the girls should, for the sake of culture 
and mental training, also study such 
branches as literature, history, botany, 
zoology, geology, chemistry, astronomy ; 
they can now, thanks to the elective sys- 
tem, make their own choice, and there is 
no reason why these branches, at any 
rate, should not be taught to the young 
women in the same classes with the 
young men.” I admit that girls should 
study literature, history and the sciences 
mentioned, but I deny that they should 
study them in the same way as the men. 
Here is the point where the college of 
the future will differ most widely from 
the college of the present—so widely that 
co-education will become a self-evident 
absurdity. 

President Jordan did not show his 
usual acumen and fairness when he 
sneered in a recent Los Angeles lecture 
at the way women study science: 


“ Science is popularized in the same fashion 
by ceasing to be science and becoming mere 
sentiment or pleasing information. This is 
shown by the number of books on how to 
study a bird, a flower, a tree, or a star, through 
an opera glass, and without knowing anything 
about it. Such studies may be good for the 
feelings or even for the moral nature, but they 
have no elements of that ‘fanaticism for 
veracity’ which is the highest attribute of the 
educated man.” 


Here President Jordan just missed 
launching a grand truth of epoch-mak- 
ing educational importance. If his com- 
positor had by accident emphasized the 
last word just quoted, as I have done, it 
might have dawned on him that while 
“fanaticism for veracity ” is an excellent 
ideal for the manly mind, the womanly 
ideal is rather to be found in what is 
“ good for the feelings and the moral na- 
ture.” Let us take the study of zoology 
as an illustration. The manly way, at its 
best, is that of Professor Haeckel, who 
undergoes great hardships in dredging 
remote waters for new deep-sea animals, 
which he dissects and classifies, thus en- 
tiching science by original investigation. 
The womanly way is to study only as 
much of what might be called the skel- 
eton of zoology as is necessary for a 
rough classification, and then devote the 
rest of the time to learning all about the 
interesting habits of the animals, their 
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beautiful surroundings and their devoted 
family life. This opens their eyes to the 
beauties of the world we live in, quickens 
their minds, enlarges their sympathies 
and enables them to stimulate the minds 
of their children with pretty stories and 
to help to preserve the animal world by 
persuading the boys to use the camera 
instead of the gun when going for an 
outing. The zoological text books in 
women’s colleges of the future will bear 
less resemblance to those now in use than 
to Brehms’s descriptive ‘“ Thierleben ;” 
and the material for them will be largely 
drawn from the works of traveling natu- 
ralists (Wallace, Bates, etc.), and such 
writers as Burroughs and Thompson- 
Seton. The other sciences will be treated 
from the same descriptive, sentimental 
and moral points of view. They will be 
feminized, in the noblest, most fascinat- 
ing sense of the word—for the women 
only, while the men will study the same 
sciences in a manly way, in separate in- 
stitutions. 

It is extremely suggestive to note that 
even under present hampering conditions 
the women are separating themselves as 
much as possible from the men. In some 
departments they have things almost to 
themselves. As Professor Angell, of 
Chicago University, remarks in a recent 
article : 


“The phenomenon of segregation is prac- 
tically universal, so that in many classes the 
spirit of co-education is buried under the sub- 
stance of a female seminary or a man’s col- 
lege, as the case may be.” 


It is useless for the suffragists and the 
other believers in mixed schools to try to 
arrest the laws of human nature and 
progress. Naturam expellas furca; 
tamen usque recurret., 


VI. 


Owing to all the foregoing considera- 
tions it is probable that the vast majority 
of co-educational institutions will gradu- 
ally disappear as such within the next 
two or three decades. The ones likely to 
survive longest are those now least fre- 
quented—the annexes or co-ordinate 
schools represented by Radcliffe (Har- 
vard) and Barnard (Columbia). These 
are gtaduate schools whose students are 
usually of mature years and therefore 
able to take care of themselves. For the 
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most part they are students of special 
subjects who are eager, and should be 
permitted, to benefit by the instruction of 
eminent specialists in men’s universities. 
And yet it is probable that even the an- 
nex will ultimately be given up, and that 
women will have their own universities 
as well as their grammar and high 
schools and colleges. For while it is 
quite true that, as President Thomas 
says, “ When women are to compete with 
men in the practice of the same trade or 
profession, there should be as little dif- 
ference as possible in their preliminary 
education,” it is also true that the ques- 
tion is being asked more and more insist- 
ently, Should the ten per cent. of the 
women who have to earn their living 
compete with men in their fields, or 
should they not rather, in each case, try 
to find a womanly side to man’s work and 
do that in a womanly way? 

The two professions which women 
most affect—teaching and medicine—il- 
lustrate this point of view. If, in addi- 
tion to kindergarten, nursing, hygiene 
and domestic science, young women are 
to be taught the natural sciences in the 
modified womanly way (preparing them 
for motherhood) that I have suggested, 
then their teachers will need a training 
different from that of the teachers of 
young men. In medicine, female practi- 
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tioners are now, and always will be, 
chiefly specialists in women’s diseases, 
which cannot be taught in mixed classes. 
The Chicago Medical College for Wom- 
en came to grief just a year ago after 
thirty-two years of existence because it 
was organized on the theory that women 
should have exactly the same training in 
medicine and surgery as men. The most 
sensible of the graduates found the wom- 
anly side of medicine in spite of their 
mistaken training. As the /nter-Ocean 
remarked, they 

“ drifted naturally to the sick room to per- 
form duties quite as important as those of the 
surgeon and physician. The appearance of a 
trained nurse in a crisis of illness came to 
mean as much as the call of the physician, and 
in a good many cases the nurse was as well 
paid as the doctor.” 


The lesson thus taught in the field of 
medicine should be applied to all the pro- 
fessions and their occupations. Women 
will surely fail if they try to compete 
with men in manly lines; just as surely 
as they will succeed in womanly lines. 
What these womanly lines are is one of 
the most important problems to be solved 
in the twentieth century. When it is 
solved, women will no longer be trained 
in co-educational schools, for manhood; 
they will be trained in separate schools, 
for womanhood. 

New York City 


Co-education from Another Standpoint 
By Professor E. E. Slosson 


Or THE University oF WyominG 


‘ 


HE most immoral act I ever com- 
mitted, so far as known to the 
public, was to take a seat on the 

left of the aisle in an Eastern country 
church. It was the woman’s side, The 
reason I call it my most immoral act was 
not because of my motive, for I had none, 
but because nothing I have ever done be- 
fore or since has caused such horror in 
che minds of the righteous, such sneers 
on the part of the uhgodly, and such pain 
to my friends. This is, I believe, the 
only way we have of judging objectively 
the moral quality. of our deeds. With my 


friends afterward I made the great mis- 
take of attempting to justify my unpre- 
meditated act by arguing that this segre- 
gation of the sexes in the sanctuary was 
uncivilized, unjust and unnecessary ; but 
when they began to question me about 
the scandalous practices alleged to pre 
vail in co-devotional churches I lost 
ground. I was obliged to admit when 
they crowded me that I had seen couples 
exchanging “ sheep’s eyes” (an archaic 
phrase then used for goo-goo eyes) much 
to the detriment of their worship, that 
hands were sometimes unnecessarily 
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touched on the hymn-book, and even 
that some young people attended church 
for no better purpose than to sit beside 
each other. Of course, when I had made 
these damaging admissions I had given 
away my case in their eyes, and I was 
looked upon not merely as the innocent 
violator of etiquet, but the shameless de- 
fender of sacrilegious acts and the advo- 
cate of abolishing those distinctions be- 
tween the sexes which the experience of 
the ages had found necessary for the 
preservation of decency and morality. 
Since being so badly beaten then I 
have not dared to play that defensive 
game; so I will imitate Mr. Finck’s bold 
opening and likewise play P-K4. By 
that I mean that the question is essen- 
tially a conflict of ideals of manhood and 
womanhood, and that Mr. Finck’s ar- 
ticles, disregarding the large amount of 
what, according to my observation and 
experience, I must call mere slander and 
abuse, simply go to show that co-educa- 
tion does not develop the type of woman 
he admires. I always read with interest 
what Mr. Finck writes of his ideal of the 
true woman, the embodiment of “ per- 
sonal beauty ” and the object of “ roman- 
tic love,” and I quite agree with him that 
this ideal can be best developed by deny- 
ing woman not only co-education, but all 
education beyond that of the three K’s, 
Kirche, Ktiche and Kinder, to which may 
be perhaps added a fourth, Kleider, and 
that modified science which will enable 
her to tell pretty stories to her children. 
If this ideal prevails it means the es- 
tablishment of something more nearly 
approaching the French system which, 
to put it roughly, is marriage of a man 
who is skeptical with a woman who is 
superstitious ; the man may be a libertine, 
the woman is convent-bred ; the one used 
to unlimited freedom of thought and ac- 
tion, the other to narrow views and cul- 
tivated ignorance; the man knowing 
many women, the woman knowing no 
other man ; the man traveled, the woman 
cloistered; the man accustomed to 
breathe oxygen, the woman inured to an 
atmosphere charged with carbonic acid. 
Under these conditions every marriage 
isa mésalliance. The only bond of union 
is sexual attraction or pecuniary inteér- 
ests, and this is a poor basis for a true 
marriage, which is more than a physical 
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and domiciliary association. Opposites 
may attract, but similars are pleasanter 
to live with. Each man must make his 
choice between a Dora and an Agnes 
unless, like Copperfield, he can marry 
both. 

Woman is both an individual and a fe- 
male. The discussion of the relative 
value of these equally necessary factors 
of her personality need not be entered 
upon, because we have merely to decide 
which is most in need of cultivation by 
such processes as education and social 
customs. Now a very large part of the 
evil and misery of the world has come 
from an over-emphasis of sex in both 
men and women, and from the artificial 
exaggeration of the differences, natural 
and assumed, between the sexes. The 
sex-idea is stimulated sufficiently, and 
in my opinion too much, by the forms 
of society, the theater, and the art, poetry 
andfiction dealing with “romantic love ;” 
and it seems to me that the duty of edu- 
cation is rather to develop the individual- 
ity of both men and women. The various 
forms of artificial sex segregation from 
whatever motive act in the same way as 
the amatory arts to highten sex con- 
sciousness. It is not a mere coincidence 
that monasticism and chivalry flourished 
together ; for they are both based on an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of 
sex, and both, in my opinion, work to- 
gether to enhance that which they de- 
plore and extol. There has been for the 
last few centuries a decline in this 
medieval theory, but we now see a reac- 
tion toward it, which, it is possible, may 
sweep away all the progress toward free- 
dom and equality which the “ Woman’s 
Century ”’ has accomplished. 

In my opinion the reaction against co- 
education is a part of that general move- 
ment toward medievalism of which Mr. 
Finck is one of the symptoms. This 
tendency shows itself in a thousand ways, 
of which it is sufficient to mention the 
dominance of corporations, monopolies 
and guilds; the establishment of heredi- 
tary societies and the revival of interest 
in heraldry and archaic forms in books, 
art and literature; the recrudescence of 
astrology and kindred superstitions; the 
advance of ritualism in church and col- 
lege; the enthusiasm for athletics and 
physical development; militarism and 
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imperialism ; the rise of the chaperon and 
the concomitant acceptance of the double 
standard of morals. The strength of any 
one of these movements does not depend 
upon its own logic, but they all, good and 
bad, advance together in blind obedience 
to the dictates of the Zeitgeist. I do not 
see that any new arguments have been 
brought forward against co-education, 
and surely no one would claim that it 
works as badly in actual practice as its 
opponents thought it would before its in- 
troduction. How far this reaction may 
go, I, for one, have no means of know- 
ing. No doubt denominational and pri- 
vately endowed institutions will be great- 
ly influenced, but it does not seem to me 
at present that it will prevail in the uni- 
versities founded by the people and for 
the people. 

The sole remedy—or preventive, for I 
know of no remedy—for sexual hyper- 
esthesia is normal casual contact between 
men and women, especially while young, 
in their daily tasks and pleasures. As in 
electricity, the more complete the insula- 
tion the higher the potential rises on each 
side until, instead of comparatively 
harmless “ sparking,” we get a danger- 
ous thunderbolt. The sooner a young 
man finds out that his wife is not a god- 
dess to be worshiped, or a sorceress to be 
feared, but a woman to be lived with, the 
better are the chances for a happy mar- 
riage. The chivalrous attitude toward 
woman, which consists in talking as tho 
woman were an angel and acting as tho 
woman were a brute, has been largely 
replaced in this country by 4 camaraderie 
which represents a higher type of civili- 
zation. 

No amount of formal meeting in so- 
ciety will accomplish this purpose. All 
balls are masked balls. To separate the 
sexes at the ages of, say, thirty-five to 
forty, or nine to twelve, would do little 
harm, but to separate them completely, 
or what is still worse incompletely, be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty, is 
often injurious. I have talked much 
with young men who have gone from 
Western universities to Eastern univer- 
sities for men only, and they often say 
that what shocked them most in their 
new environment was the vulgar tone of 
the conversation about girls. Conversely 
[ have noticed that girls who enter a 
Western university from a girls’ school, 
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especially of the conventual or “ finish- 
ing” type, are sometimes almost ostra- 
cised by their new companions. When 
I have inquired into the reason for this 
I have found that the girls disliked them 
because “they talked silly about the 
boys.” Now I am anxious not to be mis- 
understood in this. I have not Mr. 
Finck’s gift for easy generalization. | 
am making no general charges against 
the morals or the manners of the students 
of monastic institutions, for I know too 
much about them. I am making no com- 
parison between the ethics or the etiquet 
of students trained by the two methods, 
because I do not know enough about 
them. I only say what I do know, and 
that is, that there is often something in 
the attitude toward the opposite sex dis- 
played by boys and girls who have been 
rather closely segregated which seems to 
pure-minded’ young people who have 
been educated together improper, im- 
modest and sometimes even indecent. 

. This article is already unmannerly 
personal, but I believe that we are more 
apt to avoid mistakes if, to misquote Kip- 
ling, “ we are all bound to talk of the 
little things we know about.” The first 
evening I took up my residence in the 
dormitory of an Eastern college where 
co-education was practiced in a_half- 
hearted way the boys came around to 
coilect money for the beer, and I saw by 
the next morning’s paper that a couple 
had been expelled for getting married. 
Now, coming as I had from a State 
where beer drinking was against the law 
and marriage was looked upon not mere- 
ly as a pleasant amusement, but as a com- 
mendable duty, this sudden reversal 
shocked me. In fact, so hard is it to 
eradicate early prejudices that tho I have 
since become familiar with the newer 
standpoint, I have not been able yet to 
effect the “transvaluation of values” 
necessary to put myself in the ethical 
fashion. The reader can draw any con- 
clusion he pleases from the personal in- 
cidents I have given, so long as he does 
not hold me responsible for them. To 
prevent any misconception, I will state 
plainly that the only conclusion I feel en- 
titled to draw is that 


“East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgment Seat,” 
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| willingly admit that co-education will 
not work well in some classes of society 
and with certain people. In fact, I think 
that it requires a high standard of morals 
and intelligence to be even tolerable. 
There are girls who are not fit to be sent 
to a co-educational college; who get 
harm and do harm. When such are de- 
tected the president usually invites them 
to his private office and gives them the 
same advice that Hamlet gave to Ophelia. 
But it should be said in fairness that such 
cases are more often the result of per- 
verted training than of any congenital 
defect. I believe in free speech, democ- 
racy and toleration in religion, but I 
know they are not practicable every- 
where. What I dislike is to have a man 
stop another on the street and tell him 
that his shoes do not fit him. The nian 
standing in them is the best judge of that. 

Mr. Finck’s criticism of our educa- 
tional system, in that it does not fit 
women for practical life, is in the main 
justified. I would go further and say 
that the same is almost equally true in 
regard to most of the education provided 
formen. Too large a part of our curric- 
lum is purely traditional, but it is the 
co-educational colleges which are doing 
most to remove this reproach. Take, for 
example, the agricultural colleges which 
are now offering excellent courses in 
those branches of domestic science which 
Mr. Finck mentions as needed by 
women: hygiene, sewing, cooking, sani- 
tation, nursing and kindergarten. It is 
acommon thing for Eastern men to ad- 
vocate some new departure in education 
without knowing that it has long been in 
use in the West; for, as was stated by 
one of the best authorities on education, 
Dr. Dewey, in his Boston address, the 
public school system of the West, from 
the kindergarten to the university, is al- 
most a generation in advance of that in 
the Eastern States. 

Theoretically no two persons should 
be taught the same things or in the same 
way, and the direction of educational 
Progress in the future will be, I hope, 
toward greater differentiation of studies, 
methods and aims. If this occurs there 
will be, I believe, a more complete sep- 
aration of the sexes than now prevails 
i co-educational schools. This, how- 
‘ver, will be a natural segregation hased 
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on individual capacities, inclinations and 
purposes, and no one will be forced in or 
excluded from a class on account of sex. 
The differences between individuals of 
the same sex are greater and more im- 
portant than those between the sexes con- 
sidered as units. 

I agree with Mr. Finck about basket- 
ball. It is too rough a game for girls. 
I tried it once myself for half an hour 
and am positive on that point. But I. 
have heard, tho I cannot say I have seen 
it, that the game is played in women’s 
colleges. I hope not. 

Two misconceptions in regard to co- 
education seem to prevail in the East. 
Both are sometimes put into one sen- 
tence, as when it is said “that the girls 
were sent to the boys’ school, because it 
was cheaper than to have separate insti- 
tutions.” Such a statement shows a com- 
plete lack of comprehension of the theory 
of co-education. It is just as incorrect as 
to say that the boys were sent to girls’ 
schools. We want any boy or girl to go 
to that school which will help him or her 
most. Ability to profit by the instruction 
given ought to be the only requirement 
for any class, and I think it is possible 
to approach more nearly to this ideal 
than we do now anywhere. There is an 
easy way to distinguish real co-educa- 
tion from the imitation. Any college 
where the girls are commonly called 
“co-eds ” is not a true co-educational in- 
stitution. The other charge, that econ- 
omy was the dominant motive in estab- 
lishing co-educetional colleges, ought to 
be prohibited under the rules of the 
Geneva Convention, because it inflicts 
unnecessary suffering. It is not only 
false, but it hurts. Our fathers may have 
been mistaken when they founded co- 
educational colleges, but they were not 
stingy. The Western man prides him- 
self particularly on his liberality to 
schools, and he hears with horror that in 
such a city as New York children have 
been deprived of education because there 
was no room for them in the schools. 
Where co-education prevails in what Mr. 
Finck calls “the poverty-stricken fron- 
tier regions” the wealth per capita and 
the school tax are nearly the highest in 
the world. In the South, where colleges 
have been fewer and less lavishly sup- 
ported, co-education is rare. 
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With Mr. Finck’s theory that “ while 
Beauty of mind and body is the highest 
attribute of woman, Strength of body 
and mind is the special attribute of man,” 
I shall not quarrel, but he seems to draw 
many of his conclusions from the con- 
verse of the proposition, which I do not 
believe is true, that Weakness of mind 
and body is necessarily an attribute of 
women and Ugliness of mind and body 
an attribute of men. I would have every 
woman be as strong in mind and body as 
she can be, and every man be as beautiful 
in mind and body as he can be, even if 
they cannot hope all of them to equal the 
opposite sex. I do not think we should 
prohibit schools and gymnasiums to 
women, or forcibly deprive men of the 
services of the dermatologist or face- 
modeler. The attempt on the part of 
either sex to monopolize any particular 
virtue should be legislated against by 
Congress. Weakness and ugliness are 
defects in either men or women. 

Some people never seem to understand 
that when freedom and equality of op- 
portunity are advocated the real object is 
not to enforce uniformity, but to permit 
the development of diversity. When it 
was proposed to make all men free and 
equal before the law, it was objected that 
all men were not of the same hight and 
ability. When it was proposed to place 
negroes on a legal equality with white 
men, we were told that the leopard can- 
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not change his spots. When it was pro- 
posed to remove the legal disabilities of 
women, we were accused of wanting to 
make women men. On the contrary, the 
real object of “ equality” is to produce 
inequality. The “ womanly woman ” that 
Mr. Finck talks so much about can never 
develop, except in an atmosphere of per- 
fect freedom. We believe the woman 
who grows is better than the woman who 
is manufactured by the machinery of so- 
cial restrictions and prescriptions. What 
is woman’s true sphere will be deter- 
mined by experiment, not by history nor 
by theoretical psychology. 

My psychology of the sexes is best ex- 
pressed in Tennyson’s account of the 
failure of the first woman’s college ; and 
if the editor does his duty he will cut 
out all I have written and continue the 
quotation : 

“For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: Could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is 
this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man. 

He gain in sweetness and in moral hight, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world. 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind, 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto ncble words.” 

Laramiz, Wyominc 


Compensation 


‘By Bliss Carman 


OT a word from the poplar-tree here on the hill? 
Not a word from the stream in the bight of the clove? 
Not a word from the trail, clearing, or forest, to tell 
Their brother returned, how all winter they throve? 


The old mountain ledges lay purple in June; 
The green mountain walls arose hazy and dark; 
[ saw, heard, and loved all their beauty anew, 
But the soul in my body lay deaf, blind, and stark. 
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“O, Mother Natura, whom most with full heart, 

Boy, stripling, and man, I have loved, dost thou leave 
Unanswered thy suppliant, troubled thy son,— 

To longing no respite, to doom no reprieve?” 


Days, weeks, and months passed. Not a whisper outbroke, 
Not a word to be caught, not a hint to be had, 

By the soul from the world there, all leisure and sun 
In perfection of summer, warm, waiting, and glad! 


The rosebreasted grosbeak his triumph proclaimed ; 
The veery his wildest enchantment renewed ; 
And yet the old ardors not once were relit, 
Nor the heart as of old with wild magic imbued. 


Until on an evening unlooked for, “O, Son,”— 
Said the stream in the clove, spoke the wind on the hill? 
Did a bird in his sleep find the lost ancient tongue, 
Universal and clear, with the shadowy thrill 


Mere language has never yet uttered ?—“ O, Son, 
Was thy heart cold with doubt, hesitation, dismay, 
Or hot with resentment, because, as it seemed, 
For a while it must journey alone and away? 


“All winter the torrent must sleep under snow ; 
All winter ash, poplar, and beech must endure ; 
All winter thy rapturous brothers, the birds, 
Must be silent. Are they, then, downcast or unsure? 


“ Nay, I but give them their seasons and times, 
Their moments of joy and their measure of rest ; 

They keep the great rhythm of life’s come and go, 
The unwearied repose, the unhurrying zest. 


“With April I lifted them, bade longings be; 
With June I have plenished their heart to the brim. 
Will they question when over the world I have spread 
The scarlet of Autumn with frost at the rim? 


“ Behold, while vexation was filling thy days, 
Thy deeper self, resting unmindful of harms, 

(With who knows what dreams of the splendid and true 
To be compassed at length!) lay asleep in my arms.” 


The moonlight, mysterious, stately, and blue, 
Lay out on the great mountain wall, deep and still ; 
Far below the stream talked to itself in the clove ; 
The poplar tree talked to itself on the hill. 


New York Cr-y. 





The Opening Year in England 


By Justin 


HE opening of the year seems to 
impress itself on London at least 
by the force of some curious con- 

trasts. The newspapers have been tell- 
ing the public every day the most glow- 
ing stories of the great and picturesque 
celebrations of King Edward’s corona- 
tion as Emperor of India at the Durbar 
in Delhi. At the same time the London- 
er who has read these splendid narratives 
finds his attention arrested as he passes 
through some crowded part of the 
metropolis by an immense procession of 
the unemployed with its melancholy ban- 
ners, parading through miles of thor- 
oughfares and appealing with contribu- 
tion boxes for the help of the beneficent 
to keep them from actual starvation. 
Only yesterday a friend was giving me a 
grim and harrowing description of the 
sight which he saw on his return to Lon- 
don, after a short absence, when he was 
passing Westminster Palace, where the 
Houses of Parliament meet. He found 
the ordinary traffic of the streets inter- 
rupted by the march of this suppliant 
army. ‘The procession appeared to him 
to stretch out for indefinite length and 
a large force of police was kept busy in 
the continuous effort to prevent the ranks 
of the procession and the ordinary traffic 
of the streets from getting into inextrica- 
ble confusion. There was no attempt 
whatever at disorder on the part of those 
composing the procession, but no one 
needs to be told that such a movement in 
the near neighborhood of Westminster 
Palace is likely to create a bewildering 
interruption to the business of the streets. 
Many of the passers by made spontane- 
ous contributions to the boxes, which 
were carried in mute appeal by those 
who took a directing part in the proces- 
sion. The day was bitterly cold and the 
condition of the weather itself made a 
— appeal to the charity of the benevo- 
ent. 

These processioris of the unemployed 
have been very common during the pres- 
ent winter and they form a dismal con- 
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trast to the festivities of the Christmas 
season and to the news which we have 
been lately receiving about the lavish 
magnificence of the celebrations at Delhi. 
I told my American readers in a former 
letter that the ranks of the unemployed 
in England at present are greatly swelled 
by the numbers of men who went out to 
South Africa to serve in the campaign 
there and have now returned to find that 
their former places in the world of busi- 
ness and work have been filled up and 
that there is nothing left for them to do 
but to join in the procession of the un- 
employed through the streets of wintry 
London. I am glad to be able to say 
that many among the higher and wealth- 
ier classes are coming forward generous- 
ly for the relief of the present distress, 
and Queen Alexandra herself has shown, 
as she always does show at such a time, 
the most noble example of active benefi- 
cence. But it seems to me a sad and 
pitiful sequel to the South African cam- 
paign that so many of those who went 
out to fight for the British flag should 
have now to parade the streets of Lon- 
don as paupers under the banner of the 
unemployed. 

I cannot help wondering whether at 
such a time of crisis it would not be bet- 
ter if the Government itself were to act 
as the Government does in India during 
seasons of sudden distress, and endeavor 
to start some great public works which, 
while needed and valuable in themselves, 
would have the beneficent effect of giv- 
ing new employment for all kinds of la- 
bor. I have always thought that there 
was a great deal of misconception and 
misunderstanding about the scheme for 
the organization of labor promulgated 
long ago by my dear old friend, Louis 
Blanc. I never could quite see wherein 
the true science of political economy 
came into actual antagonism with the 
theory of administration set forth by the 
French political leader, orator and his- 
torian, whom I knew well during his 
long exile in London and afterward in 
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Paris, when the Empire of Louis Na- 
poleon had gone down with the surren- 
der of Sedan. These thoughts and specu- 
lations have been brought back to my 
mind by these mournful demonstrations 
of the unemployed with which London 
has lately been made familiar. 

A remarkable figure has been with- 
drawn by death from the political life of 
England. The figure is that of Lord 
Pirbright, of whom, indeed, it has to be 
said that he had been for some years 
withdrawn from the real movements of 
public life by his removal from the House 
of Commons to the House of Lords. 
Lord Pirbright sat in the House of Com- 
mons for a long time as Baron De 
Worms, and he was one of the few men 
who have ever borne a foreign title in 
the English representative chamber. His 
father was one of the hereditary barons 
of the Austrian Empire and the family 
were, I believe, of Jewish extraction. 
But the Baron De Worms, who after- 
ward became Lord Pirbright, and who 
has lately died, was born in London and 
received much of his education at King’s 
College there, was called to the English 
Bar and practiced there for a short time. 
Then he turned his attention to political 
affairs and obtained a seat in the House 
of Commons in 1880 and held several 
public offices. He was the author of 
many interesting and instructive essays 
on foreign affairs. His knowledge of 
European States and of many countries 
outside Europe was almost unequaled, 
and he was one of the most accomplished 
linguists of his time. He was one of the 
few men then living who could speak and 
write the languages of most European 
countries with as much fluency and ac- 
curacy as that English tongue in which 
he had been educated. I had the pleas- 
ure of knowing him for several years 
while he was in the House of Commons 
and he was a most delightful acquaint- 
ance. He was always genial and sympa- 
thetic and took a deep interest in literary 
as well as in scientific and political sub- 
jects. I shall ever preserve the recollec- 
tion of interesting talks with him and of 
his genial and hospitable ways. 

It was often a puzzle to strangers to 
derstand how a Baron De Worms 
could come to have a seat in the House of 
Commons and was always addressed by 


the Speaker as Baron De Worms. Of 
course he was a naturalized as well as 
a born British subject, but the courtesy 
of the House of Commons allowed him 
to be addressed by his foreign title. I 
remember one or two other instances of 
the same kind during my parliamentary 
experience and his was certainly the most 
conspicuous because he made himself a 
prominent figure in debate. He was 
especially effective in discussions on 
questions of foreign policy because he 
brought to such subjects a knowledge 
of foreign states and statesmen and po- 
litical affairs such as hardly any other 
member of the House could contribute. 
His speeches were always listened to 
with the deepest attention, and his cour- 
teous, genial and unpretending manners 
made him liked by members of all par- 
ties. In return for the public services he 
had rendered he was made a peer in 1895 
and removed to the House of Lords un- 
der the title of Lord Firbright. From 
that time forth he was but little heard of 
in public. A man must indeed have ex- 
traordinary qualities who can add any- 
thing to his political reputation when he 
has been removed, or, as the phrase goes, 
elevated, from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords. I do not remember 
at this moment whether Lord Pirbright 
made many speeches in the House of 
Lords, but that certainly is not an assem- 
bly to encourage any effort at a display 
of eloquence. The House of Lords does 
not occupy much of its time in debate 
or in political work of any kind, and un- 
less a peer be a member of the Govern- 
ment speaking on some question of great 
importance or some leading member of 
the Opposition, the public in general does 
not pay much attention to anything he 
might have to say. Lord Pirbright was 
not to all appearances a man consumed 
by much ambition for great personal suc- 
cess, and when he had found secure an- 
chorage in the tranquil harbor of the 
House of Lords he probably thought that 
there was no further occasion for the 
display of his skill. Those who knew 
him while he was in the House of Com- 
mons knew him at his best. 

A somewhat curious announcement in 
most of the London daily papers a few 
days ago was the cause of much surprise 
and puzzlement to many A nerican and 
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other foreign visitors in London. The 
announcement was that a Cat Show on 
a large scale was going on in St. Ste- 
phen’s Hall, Westminster. Now in the 
minds of most of us who live in England 
there is only one St. Stephen’s Hall, 
Westminster, and that is the great his- 
toric hall lined on either side by statues 
of illustrious statesmen and orators 
which serves as a sort of vestibule to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons in West- 
minster Palace. I may confess that I was 
myself somewhat bewildered by the an- 
nouncement. I had been out of London 
for some time and was in a quiet sea- 
coast village when the announcement 
reached me. I asked myself whether it 
could be possible that any freak of fash- 
ionable humor could have succeeded in 
obtaining permission to convert St. Ste- 
phen’s Hall into the theater of a Cat 
Show. My perplexity was all the great- 
er because I saw in one of the London 
papers an article headed “ The Culture 
of tiie Cat,”’ which took the show in St. 
Stephen’s Hall as its most effective illus- 
tration. I wrote at once to a friend in 
London and asked him to clear up my 
doubts. I cannot do better than give his 
answer in his own words: 

“The St. Stephen’s Hall referred to is a 
hall in the aquarium, not the historic St. 
Stephen’s Hall, Westminster. Some strange 
things are done under the present dispensation, 
but not quite as bad as that yet.” 


Perhaps this piece of decisive informa- 
tion may relieve the minds of some of 
my American readers who still love the 
historic traditions of the old land. We 
have not yet allowed the great parlia- 
mentary hall to be used for the purposes 
of a Cat Show. 

One of the most important and auspi- 
cious events in Ireland’s recent history 
is the adoption of the report which has 
just been agreed upon by the Conference 
appointed to consider the best means of 
dealing with the Irish Land question. 
The Conference was composed of an 
equal number of representatives chosen 
on the one side by the Irish landlords 
and on the other by those who have in 
hand the cause of the Irish tenants. The 
landlords were represented by Lord Dun- 
raven, Lord Mayo and two others of the 
same class and likewise of high social 
position, and the cause of the tenants was 
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championed by John Redmond, William 
O’Brien and Timothy Harrington, three 
members of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, and by T. W. Russell, the dis- 
tinguished representative of an Ulster 
Tory constituency who had a place in the 
present Administration, which he re 
signed because the Government would 
not adopt his views on the subject of 
Irish Land tenure. The Conference held 
long sittings and in the end came by 
unanimous agreement to adopt a report 
containing a plan for the settlement of 
the land question. This plan may be 
briefly described as recommending that 
the Irish tenants shall be assisted by the 
State to purchase their holdings so that 
they may be henceforward owners of the 
land tliey till. According to the plan the 
Government should be authorized to 
make advances to the tenants for the pur- 
chase of their farms and the amount of 
the purchase money thus advanced is to 
be repaid to the Government by the ten- 
ants in easy installments. It seems like 
the opening of a new era for Ireland 
when a proposal of chis kind, which may 
be described as foreshadowing a com- 
plete settlement of the Irish Land ques- 


tion, is agreed upon by such men as Lord 
Dunraven and Lord Mayo on the one 


side and John Redmond, William 
O’Brien and T. W. Russell on the other. 
The Government is pledged to bring in 
a new land measure for Ireland in the 
coming session, and if it has only the 
wisdom and the courage to make the re- 
port of the Conference the basis of its 
measure it may yet win the honor of hav- 
ing brought the terrible Land question of 
Ireland to a peaceful settlement, and 
opened up for the Irish tenantry a pros- 
perous future. 

There is not much stirring just at 
present in literature here. I may 
mention, however, a very remark- 
able story by Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
which the publishing house of John 
Long has just given to the world. 
The book is called “ Fugitive Anne ” and 
is described on its title page as a “ Ro 
mance of the Unexplored Bush.” The 
story is, of course, Australian in its scene 
and is written with all the vivacity and 
original force which we expect from the 
authoress of so many thrilling stories. 

Lonpvon, ENGLanp. 





Child Labor: 


A Social Waste 


By Robert Hunter 


Heap WorKER AT THE 


HREE years ago Mrs, Irene Ashby- 
MacFadyen undertook to investi- 
gate the conditions of child labor 

in the Southern mills for the American 
Federation of Labor, and has since made 
a report that is filled with the most pa- 
thetic accounts of little children working 
in the large mills throughout the entire 
South. Writing of three who had suf- 
fered most from labor begun too early, 
she says: 

“Here are three of them, typical of 20,000 
children under fourteen now toiling out their 
lives in the textile mills of the South. Mattie, 
the little one standing beside me, is six years 
old. She is a spinner. Inside a cotton mill 
for twelve hours a day, she stands in a four- 
foot passage-way between the spinning frames 
where the cotton is spun from coarser to finer 
threads. As it comes down from the roping 


above, now and then it breaks at some part 
of the long frame, and her baby fingers join 


the threads and set the bobbin moving again. 
From daylight to dark she is in the midst of 
the ceaseless throb and racket of machinery.” 


Mrs. MacFadyen at another time 
talked with a little boy of seven who had 
worked for forty nights in Alabama, and 
another child of nine who three years be- 
fore had been known to be on night 
shifts steadily for months. She says it is 
acommon sight in Georgia to see chil- 
dren of cotton operatives stretched on 
the bed dressed as they come from the 
mills in the morning, too weary to do any- 
thing but fling themselves down for rest. 
In South Carolina Miss Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Chicago, found a child of 
ive working at night in one of the large 
tew mills. Says Mrs. MacFadyen: 


“Only a few weeks ago I stood at ten thirty 
at night in the mill at Columbia, S. C., con- 
trolled and owned by Northern capital, where 
children who did not know their own age 
Were working from 6 Pp. M. to 6 A. M., without 
@ single cessation of the maddening racket of 
ie machinery, in an atmosphere unsanitary 
and clouded with humidity and lint.” 


_Almost everything Mrs. MacFadyen 
‘ays concerning the degradation of the 
children in the South is vouched for by 
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other investigators. Mr. E. J. Lister, 
sent by the Dry Goods Economist to 
make a special investigation, writes: 


“When a very young child was seen in the 
mills the explanation from the superintendent 
was ‘always forthcoming that the child was 
there only on sufferance; that the mother 
wanted the child near her while at work, and 
that it ‘ was not on the pay roll.’ On one oc- 
casion, after the superintendent had said this 
stereotyped comment, he was called away for 
a few moments, an intermission which, true 
to reportorial instincts, I employed to good 
advantage by asking the tot, ‘ merely there on 
sufferance,’ ‘Do you work here regularly?’ 
‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘How much do you 
get?’ I asked. ‘Ten cents a day,’ was the 
reply.” 

There has been a great explosion of 
public indignation on the part of the peo- 
ple of the North against the continuance 
of child labor in the South, and while it 
is, to be sure, the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of child slavery in this country, 
throughout the entire North we have sit- 
uations which are hardly less of a dis- 
grace to our civilization. In the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania there are condi- 
tions of child labor which are a serious 
menace to the health and welfare of the 
children of the miners. It is certainly 
agreed that miners work in foul and un- 
healthy air,even under the most favorable 
circumstances ; naturally then the laboring 
of children in such conditions injures 
their health, stunts their growth and pre- 
vents the development of their mental 
faculties. Says Francis H. Nichols, writ- 
ing in the Christian Herald: 

“A few months ago I saw 400 lads working 
in the breakers. One of the children said, 
‘We go to work at 7 in the morning and stay 
until 6 in the evening. We sort out coal as 
it comes out of the sieves. We pick out the 
slate and slag.” One of the boys, in answer 
to the question, ‘ Are there many in the break- 
ers younger than you?’ replied, ‘ Why, sure! 
I’m one of the oldest. I’m making 60 cents. 
Most of them is eight and nine years old. 
But their papers is all right, tho,’ he added 
earnestly. ‘The papers says they is thirteen 
growing on fourteen.’ ” 
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Mr. Nichols asked, “ Did you ever go 
to school?” “ School,” the child echoed, 
“ Say, mister, you must be a green hand. 
Why, lads in the anthracite doesn’t go to 
no school. They works in the breakers.” 
The child spoke the simple truth. Boys 
do not go to school “ in the anthracite.” 
They work in the breakers, and the in- 
tellectual and physical training of child- 
hood is the saddest part of life in the 
mines. 

Another indication of the prevalence 
of child labor in the anthracite district is 
the increase of the stocking factories, 
now being built in the neighborhood of 
the mines. The work in these is largely 
done by children of the miners. A con- 
siderable percentage of all the hosiery 
worn in the United States is produced in 
the enormous mills in the vicinity of 
Wilkes-Barre. In these mills are em- 
ployed thousands of little girls, who are 
paid on the piece work system and are 
able to earn from $1.50 to $3 per week. 

Within the last few months we have 
had considerable newspaper comment 
upon child labor in New Jersey. It is 
stated that thousands of children under 


fourteen are employed in several leading 
industries in that State, notably in the 
glass factories in South Jersey, in the silk 
and textile mills of Passaic County and 
in various tobacco and cigar factories 


scattered over the State. In the glass 
factories it is stated that children ten 
years old are employed on all night shifts. 
There is a statement made by Mr. Hugh 
F. Fox, President of the New Jersey 
State Board of Children’s Guardians, 
that is worthy of notice. He says: 


“There is one place which employes 280 
persons, mostly children between ten and 
fourteen years of age. A committee investi- 
gating the subject found that in this factory, 
known as the American Cigar Trust, the ages 
of the children would not average over four- 
teen. Throughout this factory the children 
are not allowed to speak to one another while 
at work. If they do, they are discharged. 
The investigating committee reported that 
some of these little tots, when they came out 
at night, actually fell down from weakness.” 


In an appeal from the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Union to the Governor it was 
stated that children six years old and up 
were employed sixteen hours a day. 
When the factory inspector comes around 
he visits the office for a short period, giv- 
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ing time for the children to be turned out 
to play. After his departure the children 
are brought -back and docked the time 
spent outside of the factory. 

The conditions prevailing in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey are not the only 
ones with which the philanthropists of 
the North must deal. Miss Jane Addams 
said recently: 

“Child labor in Illinois is increasing more 
rapidly than in any other State in the Union. 
More children under the age limit fixed by 
law are at work in the sweat shops, stores and 
factories in Chicago than in New York.” 


Such examples of child labor existing 
through the length and breadth of this 
land can be indefinitely multiplied. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the entire 
South, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, II- 
linois and most other States seem not 
yet to have bestowed upon this problem 
sufficient attention to destroy the exist- 
ing evils. Nor has New York, which has 
been too much pleased with the progress 
made in having a better law than most 
States, and in having a factory inspector 
and officers who have done more here 
than elsewhere to enforce the law. In 
spite of this, all over this State, in fac- 
tories and stores, despite a law that no 
children under 14 shall work in such es- 
tablishments, there are thousands of chil- 
dren employed under age. The certifi- 
cates which at present all children must 
have made out, stating that they are 14 
years of age, are, as Mr. Riis well said, 
“a bulwark which protects the employ- 
er and prevents the factory inspector 
from enforcing the law.” Children and 
parents have only to lie in order to ob- 
tain these certificates. 

Case after case is coming to light of 
children who are regularly employed for 
long hours to help their parents in their 
homes. There is a story of two little 
tenement house workers of 9 and I1 years 
of age, who come home from school to 4 
luncheon of bread and coffee, and ther 
regularly go to work clipping paper bags 
until 11 o'clock at night without inter- 
mission. The mother said that there was 
always bread and coffee for the children 
when they came back from the workshop, 
but for some reason they did not seem to 
have any appetite. Children of 5 years 
have recently been found in the tene 
ments at work on artificial flowers and ot 
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CHILD LABOR: A SOCIAL WASTE 


garments. An investigation now being 
made by the United States Bureau of La- 
bor has brought té*light many typical 
cases of child labor at home, A girl of 
nine sews on buttons. She has left school. 
A delicate girl of the same age, weigh- 
ing 55 pounds, has also sacrificed the 
school for the needle. A little miss of 
11, weighing 57 pounds, works Satur- 
days and other days after school on fin- 
ishing boys’ knee pants. A little Italian 
child 10 years old, weighing 42 pounds, 
is getting her life lesson in American in- 
dustry without the -help-of the American 
school; two years under her teacher in 
Italy must suffice. 

Besides these childish tenement house 
workers who are legally unprotected, 
there is a larger class, the children of the 
streets—the newsboys, the messenger 
boys, the bootblacks—who are likewise 
beyond the pale of the present child-labor 
law. Bad tho the surroundings of the 
child-spinner, the child-miner and the lit- 
tle tenement house worker are, the en- 
vironment of the child of the street is far 
more potential for evil. We who know 
the street boys only casually and super- 
ficially regard them as a keen-witted, 
happy class; but those of us who know 
them and their work more intimately can 
have no particle of doubt but that street 
work, by its irregular character and by 
its inevitable connection with the city’s 
wickedness, tends to develop boys into 
loafers, toughs and thieves, and subjects 
girls to temptations which all too fre- 
quently lead them eventually into lives of 
degradation. 

Of this multitude of street boys, there 
are thousands who are still under 14, at 
the most impressionable, the most critical 
stage of life. Among the messenger 
boys a large number do all-night work— 
vetween all-night houses and all-night 
people; some every week—some alterna- 
tive weeks—some in four-hour shifts— 
some twelve hours at a stretch. As for 
the newsboys and bootblacks, a single au- 
thentic case, typical of the worst devel- 
opment of juvenile street life, will serve 
'o indicate the kind of companions with 
whom they are continually associated. 
This boy has sold papers ever since he 
‘an remember. By 12 his wits were nice- 
ly sharpened. He had become an ex- 
Pert at shooting craps. He began now 
“alsing the limit and loading the dice. 


He learned that no man is guilty till 
caught, and made this his moral stand- 
ard. At 13 he was selling the midnight 
edition in the Tenderloin. And being a 
sharp boy, he learned the trick of “ stall- 
ing”—a common .trick and _ simple 
enough when you’ve learned it. One lit- 
tle man brushes his papers up in front 
of a passer-by, while two more brush in 
from behind—and the thing is done in a 
moment. Later in the night he used to 
lie around waiting for drunken men and 
women. His name became known in po- 
lice courts. Before 16 he had contracted 
the most loathsome of all diseases. This 
last is known to be true among ninety 
per cent. of his companions. 

The evil effects of child labor upon the 
ciuld itself are too numerous to be men- 
tioned in any brief article upon the sub- 
ject. Every person can see for himself 
what must be the physical, mental and 
moral effect upon a child, of hard work, 
in stunting or vicious surroundings. 
Tkere can be no question that there is a 
tragedy of toil which has not yet been 
written, and that when it is it will be 
largely a story of little children put to 
work too soon, whose bodies and minds 
have been maimed, distorted and dwarfed 
only in order that we may have cheap la- 
bor, increased profits, and perhaps a 
slightly reduced cost of commodities. 

The injurious effects of early labor 
upon children are perhaps of no greater 
consequence than the effect of child la- 
bor upon society. As a matter of fact, 
child labor retards industrial progress. It 
is one of the causes which help to re- 
tain and perpetuate many methods of 
manufacture that are antiquated and 
have been swept away in the more pro- 
gressive industries. The so-called be- 
lated industries, like the sweating system, 
are made possible to some extent by child 
labor. It is nothing less than the greed 
of profit which makes little children 6 
years of age carry from hot ovens the 
newly blown glass bottles to a place 
where they may cool, when it is known 
that the same operation could be per- 
formed by a mechanical contrivance. 
Mechanical ingenuity and inventive skill 
are permitted to lie dormant because it 
is cheaper to the owner to retain the old 
methods which include various forms of 
cheap labor. Mrs. Sidnev Webb speaks 
of instances which clearly illustrate this 
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fact—that when the employers in the 
woolen manufacture found themselves 
debarred from the labor of little children 
they soon invented the piecing machine ; 
and that forty years later when the slight 
limitation was for the first time put upon 
the hours of labor of laundry women, the 
immediate result was the introduction 
of machinery, in order, as the chairman 
of the Eastbourne Sanitary Laundry 
Company explained to the shareholders, 
to enable the women to do the work in 
less time. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings. in an es- 
say on the Ethics of Social Progress, 
says: 


“Modern civilization does not require, it 
does not even need, the drudgery of needle- 
women or the crushing toil of men in a score 
of life-destroying occupations. If these 
wretched beings should dtop out of existence 
and no others stood ready to fill their places 
the economic activities of the world would 
not greatly suffer. A thousand devices latent 
in inventive brains would quickly make good 
any monetary loss. The true view of the facts 
is that these people continue to exist after 
the kinds of work that they know how to per- 
form have ceased to be of any considerable 
value to society. Society continues to employ 
them for a remuneration not exceeding the 
cost of getting the work done in some other 
and perhaps better way.” 


From a purely commercial standpoint, 
leaving all considerations of humanity 
and philanthropy out of the question, it is 
absolutely necessary for the existence 
and development of a high state of man- 
ufacture that there should exist a high 
physical and mental efficiency in the 
workers. In the present condition of 
manufacturing art, when the great possi- 
bilities of a world market for our prod- 
ucts could not have been created for us 
without a laboring class superior to that 
of any competing nation, surely few can 
doubt that our industrial supremacy is as 
much due to the unusual ability of Amer- 
ican labor as to any other one cause. To 
retain this supremacy we must guard the 
efficiency of labor as carefully as the 
security of capital. The whole commu- 
nity is alert to see that no laws are made 
to impair the value and working effi- 
ciency of capital. It ought to be still 
more alert to prevent private greed from 
destroying in childhood what may be a 
labor power as strong and virile for the 


purposes of a great productive nation as 
the generation of labor just passing. 
One employer, at least has taken this 
view of the matter. In a letter to the 
Wisconsin Board of Labor he says: 


“While our work is such that we can em- 
ploy children to advantage, and for this rea- 
son it would be to our immediate interest to do 
so, we recognize the fact that early employ- 
ment is not likely to result in the best class 
of men and women. This problem, therefore, 
involves the welfare not only of the children 
themselves, but of the State. It also seems to 
us that in the long run the interest of the em- 
ployers lies in an efficient working class, 
Speaking from a purely business point of view, 
we should be glad enough to employ children, 
particularly at certain kinds of work. From 
the standpoint of society as a whole, we will 
say that a uniform law for all manufacturing 
States, under which no child under fifteen 
could be employed, and which compelled school 
attendance up to this age, would be preferable 
to the present laws. If we are ever to reach 
the industrial supremacy predicted for us, it 
can only be because of a superior industrial 
class. Such a class can nowhere be had with- 
out the most careful bringing up.” 


In addition to those definite evils which 
arise from child labor, it is well known 
that the labor of children is constantly 
in competition with the labor of their 
elders. In most cases it means that the 
child displaces an adult. The widespread 
economic effect of their employment is 
perhaps as important as any that could 
be spoken of. Child labor must be 
counted where it exists as one of the most 
important causes of unemployment 
among adults. The lower wages at which 
children must be hired is the greatest in- 
ducement for their employment. The 
competition of children with adults in the 
labor market can hardly fail to have the 
effect of reducing the wages paid to the 
latter, and it has been found by actual in- 
vestigation that where child labor is most 
common the earnings of the children are 
partly at least offset by a corresponding 
loss in the earnings of the adults. 

Opponents. of child labor legislation, 
seeking any possible excuse for their op- 
position, make much of the alleged fact 
that the earnings of the children are nec- 
essary to the support of the family. 
Widowed mothers, it is said, would suf- 
fer serious poverty if their children were 
not permitted to work. Actual inquiry 
has shown, however, that these state- 
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ments are not justified. In the first place, 
there are not many widows who depend 
upon the support of their children, espe- 
cially of children under 14 years of age. 
The earnings of children at best barely 
support them, and in most cases their 
earnings do nat supply even themselves 
with a subsistence. But even if children 
could support themselves it would be un- 
wise for them to handicap their product- 
ive power by labor begun too early. 
When it is known that these earnings of 
the children are perhaps to be the sole 
support of the mother, it is hardly wise to 
force children at the risk of their health, 
indeed at the risk, in many cases, of their 
losing entirely all productive power, when 
by proper training and education the 
child’s labor would become of much 
greater commercial value. 

If we had heeded this argument against 
the restriction of child labor the condi- 
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tions prevailing in England a half cen- 
tury ago would still exist, and we would 
have never taken children from the mills, 
factories or from other employments dan- 
gerous to their health. 

Child labor is one of the social evils 
which may be most easily remedied by ef- 
fective legislation. Then the question of 
child labor is no longer a matter of mere 
sentiment ; it is a matter of practical pub-. 
lic concern. As has been said: 

“the day will come when every man who 
puts a child of less than twelve years of age 
to continuous toil will humbly pray God and 
his fellow men to forgive him, for there are 
good men who do this colossal crime, blinded 
by some economic untruth, yet it is the black- 
est sin that men in a democracy ever com- 
mitted. A democratic society exists for the 
nurture of men; that is its aim, and that is our 
boast. God help us in this blindness to the 
very first lesson in all civilization, for our 
savage ancestors knew better.” 

New Yorx Ciry. 


The Diplomats In Charge 


By John Callan O’Laughlin 


(Mr. O’Laughlin is the author of a number of articles which have appeared recently in THe INDBE- 
PENDENT—notable among those of more recent publication being the graphic sketch of “ President Cas- 


tro at Bay,” written from the scene of action in Caracas. 


During his stay in Venezuela Mr. 


O’Laughlin was not only admitted to the confidence of the members of President Castro’s Cabinet, 
but he was consulted very anxiously—because of his intimate acquaintance with diplomatic affairs in 


Washington—as to the factors which would determine the settlement of the issues in dispute. 


returned to this country at the same time with Mr. 


ENEZUELA is experiencing far 
greater pain from the pen of diplo- 
macy than from the guns of her 

enemies. The holder of that pen is 
grasped by graduates of schools of diplo- 
macy as different in methods of training 
as are the Governments they represent. 
Signor Edmondo Mayor des Planches, 
the Italian Ambassador and senior Envoy 
in the negotiations, was a pupil of Crispi 
and enjoyed a post-graduate course un- 
der Bismarck, Sir Michael Herbert, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., the Ambassador of 
Great Britain, is a disciple of Lord Salis- 
bury, the last Premier of the Victorian 
era. Freiherr Herman Speck von Stern- 
burg executed, on the field of battle and 
in camp, the policies of Bismarck, and 
labored in foreign capitals to carry out 
the imperial commands of Emperor Wil- 
liam, \gainst the combined brains of 


He 
Bowen.—EDITOR. } 


these trained diplomats Venezuela has 
pitted one man and he an American citi- 
zen, Herbert W. Bowen. 

Aware that Washington would be the 
scene of the diplomatic struggle, with 
Venezuelan honor and customs houses as 
the prize, I was asked by prominent 
Venezuelans, while in Caracas, to de- 
scribe the characteristics of the men with 
whom Minister Bowen would negotiate. 
“Signor Mayor,” I responded, “ has the 
craft of Crispi and the bluntness of Bis- 
marck. It will be his effort to gain for 
Italy what Italy seeks without bringing 
odium upon her. Sir Michael Herbert 
will endeavor to obtain satisfaction of 
British demands, co-operate with Ger- 
many and prevent the growth of a senti- 
ment in the United States hostile to his 
country. He has on his hands the most 
delicate question of his career, and its 
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Planches, Italian Ambassador; Sir Micha 
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solution will determine his standing as a 
diplomat. Freiherr,S yon Sternburg 
has the energy of a Yankee, the persist- 
ency of an Englishman and the patience 
of a German.’ International questions 
are his hobby.. As Germany is the na- 
tion from which Venezuela has the most 
to fear, so is her agent the diplomat who 
may be expected to work, zealously and 
pertinaciously, to achieve what his Em- 
peror wants,” 

“ Then,” it was suggested, “ Venezue- 
la’s only hope, if the United States per- 
sist in its purpose not to interfere, is to 
create discord among the Powers; in 
other words, to separate Sir Michael 
Herbert and his colleagues.” 

“ Far better to play that game with the 
nations than with their agents,” inter- 
rupted another American, who knew 
something of diplomacy, but who lacked 
acquaintance with the negotiators in the 
Venezuelan tragedy. 

“True,” I said. “ Signor Mayor will 
not permit a rupture unless his Govern- 
ment instructs it. Freiherr von Stern- 
burg cannot allow it because Germany 
needs Great Britain. Sir Michael will 
act under instructions from London.” 

Returning to Washington and recall- 
ing the conversation of Caracas, I took 
more than ordinary interest in renewing 
my examination of the diplomatic and 
personal sides of the European negotia- 
tors. Freiherr von Sternburg had not 
then arrived and Germany’s interests lay 
in the hands of Count A. von Quadt- 
Wykradt-Isny, named as Chargé d’Af- 
faires upon the withdrawal of Herr von 
Holleben, German Ambassador. . Count 
von Quadt succeeded Freiherr von Stern- 
burg as counselor and first secretary of 
the German Embassy when the latter 
was transferred two years ago to Cal- 
cutta. He found the post desirable, but 
the official and social atmosphere cool. 
Resentment had been aroused because of 
Freiherr von Sternburg’s unceremonious 
transfer, and there was no sympathy for 
his successor. In spite of the. handicap 
Count von Quadt by his conciliatory at- 
titide and urbane manner created a 
pleasant circle of friends in the United 
States. Herr von Holleben was not liked 
at the State Department and he found 
that the. business of his Government 
could be more expeditiously and satis- 
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factorily transacted through his secre- 
tary. Because it was the usual thing to 
see Count von Quadt at the Department, 
no one remarked the absence of the Am- 
bassador or the peculiarity of the fact 
that, tho in Washington, he rarely called 
upon the Secretary. “ Come to think of 
it,” said a State Department official, 
“Von Quadt, rather than Von Holleben 
was the real medium of communication 
between the Department and the German 
Embassy during the past two years.” 

When Mr. Bowen reached Washing- 
ton and exchanged official calls with the 
representatives: of the Powers with whom 
he was to negotiate, he found Von Quadt 
a man who for a year had made a special 
study of Venezuela. The German 
Chargé expected to be superseded in a 
few days. Mr. Bowen talked to him in 
the language of an American. .It was 
plain and straight to the point. He 
added that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to sign a treaty 
with Von Quadt. It would be a great 
feather in the cap of a young diplomat 
to hasten a settlement of such a vexatious 
and dangerous question as that of Vene- 
zuela. 

Count von Quadt had gone so far as 
to recommend to Berlin that the blockade 
of Venezuela be raised. 

Bowen desired. Sir Michael and Signor 
Mayor had made a like recommendation 
to their Governments. It was not 
adopted. Then Freiherr von Sternburg 
reached Washington and assumed charge 
of Germany’s interests. His first act was 
characteristic. Usually a new Envoy re- 
spectiully observes every detail of the 
ceremony of presentation to the Execu- 
tive. Upon arrival in the country he 
telegraphs the fact, with his felicitations, 
to the Secretary of State. He comes to 
Washington and pays an unofficial call 
upon the Secretary, whom he requests to 
arrange for his official presentation. 
Then he returns to his Embassy or Lega- 
tion and prepares a speech for delivery 
when he calls upon the President. This 
he transmits to the Secretary for ap- 
proval. The latter notifies the President 
of the arrival of the new Envoy and asks 
him to fix a date for the reception. The 
President’s reply to the address of the 
expectant representative is then drafted. 
On the day appointed the presentation 
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occurs in the Blue Room of the White 
House. 

It is interesting to note Von Stern- 
burg’s procedure. He reached Washing- 
ton on the morning of January 31st. He 
called at the State Department as soon as 
he was sure the Secretary was in his 
office. Having cordially known the Sec- 
retary when here before, their greeting 
was far more friendly than an official 
visit warranted. 

“Mr. Secretary,” said Freiherr von 
Sternburg, I beg that I may present my 
credentials at once.” 

- Red tape fell in shreds béfore this blow. 

The Secretary communicated with the 
White House. A few hours later he and 
the German Minister—the rank con- 
ferred upon Freiherr von Sternburg— 
entered the Executive/ office, where the 
official reception took place. While the 
extemporaneous speeches were being ex- 
changed the most correct formality was 
observed. At the moment no one who 
listened remembered that only a few 
weeks before Freiherr von Sternburg 
and his wife were the guests of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

“Talk about the President’s strenu- 
ousness,” observed a member of the Cabi- 
net, “ it seems me the German has a little 
of it himself; he’s so quick about assum- 
ing his duties.” 

Energy seems to be a dominant note 
in Freiherr von Sternburg’s career. He 
rode hard in the Franco-Prussian War, 
entering Paris as a Lieutenant of the 
Second Saxon Dragoons. .For distin- 
guished gallantry in action he was deco- 
rated by the Emperor. At the age of 
seventeen he was a veteran and a proved 
soldier. He served with the army until 
1890, when, tiring of the monotonous 
rotation of the military treadmill, he 
sought and obtained assignment *to duty 
as military attaché of Germany in Wash- 
ington. There he met Mr. Roosevelt, 
who held the office of Civil Service Com- 
missioner, and the Honorable Michael 
Herbert, First Secretary of the British 
Embassy. Roosevelt, Herbert and Von 
Sternburg were great friends in these 
days. Roosevelt was sturdy and looked 
the athlete. Von Sternburg was wiry, 
but possessed endurance that won for 
him the honest admiration of the Civil 
Service Commissioner. Herbert ap- 


peared frail, but he, too, had staying 
powers. Over the roughest roads about 
Washington the three would tramp and 
ride. Official duties wiil prevent the re- 
sumption of these sports, but they are 
delightful memories to the men who en- 
gaged in them. 

Upon the expiration of his tour of duty 
in Washington Freiherr von Sternburg 
elected to remain in the diplomatic serv- 
ice and was transferred to Peking. There 
he made a study of the Chinese—it was 
impossible for a man of his thorough- 
ness to do otherwise. He acted as 
Chargé d Affaires during the Chino- 
Japanese War, and by his sure diplomacy 
greatly enhanced German prestige in the 
Far East. From Peking he was trans- 
ferred to Belgrade, Servia, where he en- 
joyed the rank of Chargé d’ Affaires. He 
returned to Washington in 1897 as Coun- 
selor and First Secretary of Embassy. 
So conspicuously had he displayed abil- 
ity in dealing with delicate questions 
that, while retaining his post in Wash- 
ington, he was named as Germany’s rep- 
resentative on the High Joint Commis- 
sion to investigate the turbulent condi- 
tions prevailing in the Samoan Islands 
and to devise a scheme for the preserva- 
tion of future peace there. He is en- 
titled to the thanks of Germany for aid- 
ing her in gaining possession of the 
islands of Savaii and Upolu. The United 
States is indebted to him for facilitating 
its freedom from an entangling alliance. 
When Freiherr von Sternburg returned 
to Washington he found practical use 
for his knowledge of China. The Boxer 
revolt occurred, and as Chargé d’ Affaires 
he took care of the interests of his Gov- 
ernment during the especially trying pe- 
riod of that event. The’ United States 
represented the balance of power in the 
question. Appreciating this fact and un- 
derstanding the American policy as well 
as any Official of the Administration, he 
sought to advance Germany’s interests 
and at the same time to avoid a clash 
with this Government. For instance, 
when Germany proposed that as a condi- 
tion precedent to negotiation China be 
required to surrender the principal Boxer 
leaders, he earnestly advised against its 
presentation to the Powers. 

“Von Sternburg is playing into the 
hands of the United States,” Emperor 
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William was told. “If he properly pre- question. He is a descendant of a noble 
sents the proposal ‘it will be accepted.” and illustrious house, founded by Her- 
An instruction in this sense was cabled bert Fitzherbert, Chamberlain to Henry 
to the German Chargé. As he had pre- I. The Earldom of Pembroke subse- 
dicted, the United States, seeing post- quently came into the family. William 
ponement of negotiations in the proposal, Herbert, brother-in-law of Catherine 
promptly rejected it. Parr, the last wife of Henry VIII, was 
“The trouble rests with Von Stern- the first Earl of the existing line. Sir 
burg,” the Emperor was told. “He did Michael’s father was Minister for War 
not act cleverly, and the result is the de- just before his death, and a statue before. 
feat of our proposal.” the War Office recalls to the British peo- 
The man charged with thus criticising ple the wise administration of that dis- 
Von Sternburg is Herr von Holleben. tinguished nobleman. Choosing diplo- 
Whether or not he was the critic, Von macy as his profession, young Herbert, “ 
Sternburg was transferred to Calcutta as after leaving school, in 1877, was ap- 
Consul-General. Before proceeding to pointed an attaché, and in 1879, when 
his post he married Miss Langham, a 22 years of age, was assigned to the Em- 
beautiful American girl, whose father is bassy in Paris. He studied international 
a wealthy mine owner of Idaho. law and was promoted to the grades of 
The wheel of fate continued to turn. third and second Secretary. He was or- 
To-day Von Sternburg is Von Holleben’s dered to Washington in 1888 and, tho 
successor in Washington. having comparatively little experience, 
When the new German Minister had diplomatically and conscientiously filled 
presented his credentials to the President the post of Chargé d’ Affaires, made par- 
he publicly expressed views with respect ticularly difficult by the deplorable con- 
to two subjects of interest to the Ameri- duct of Sir L. S. Sackville-West, who had 
can people. been recalled in compliance with the de- 
“The Monroe Doctrine is not in any mand of the United States. Upon the 
way involved in the Venezuelan ques- arrival of Sir Julian Pauncefote Her- 
tion. Germany has no intention what- bert resumed the duty of First Secretary 
ever of acquiring or seeking to acquire and devoted the additional time gained 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. by his relief from the consideration of 
She wants the friendship of the United various important matters to pressing his 
States.” . suit for the hand of Miss Leila Wilson, 
“To me—and the same opinion.pre- daughter of Richard T. Wilson, banker 
vails in Europe—your President is the and capitalist, of New York. Leaving 
personification of what is good and great Washington in 1893, he went to The 
and healthy in America.” Hague and thence to Constantinople. In 
The knowledge of Venezuela possessed the Turkish capital he handled the Ar- 
by Sir Michael Herbert is not confined menian and Cretan questions, displaying 
to the pending question. As an agent judgment and skill. So satisfactory were 
ot his Government he attended the ses- his services that the Queen made him a 
‘ions of the Tribunal of Arbitration Commander ofthe Bath. He was sent 
which determined the location of the to Rome in 1897, acted as delegate of 
boundary line between Venezuela and Great Britain at the International Sani- 
British Guiana. The United States was tary Conference in Venice and as agent 
‘esponsible for the creation of that tribu- before the Venezuelan Tribunal of Arbi- 
nal, and Sir Michael probably has per- tration, and in 1898 was made Secretary 
mitted the memory of this fact to influ- of Embassy, with the rank of Minister 
ence him in his policy of conciliation. Plenipotentiary, in Paris. Upon the 
. he British people have approved heart- death of Lord Pauncefote he was ad- 
ly the Ambassador’s course in this re- vanced over the heads of older diplomats 
‘pect, but the Government has not dis- to the position of Ambassador in Wash- 
played corresponding eagerness to bring ington. 
“on . complete settlement. Tho I speak of Signor Mayor last, it 
Pek Michael is applying the experience is nevertheless a fact that he is one of 
Taquarterof acenturytothe Venezuelan the ablest diplomats in Washington. He 
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is energetic when the occasion calls for 
it. He is patient when patience is neces- 
sary for success. In the Venezuelan ne- 
gotiations Italy is following the lead of 
Germany and Great Britain. Signor 
Mayor’s counsel is valued, for it is good. 
He has had a few years more diplomatic 
experience than Sir Michael; but one 
who talks with him understands that he 
is proud not so much of his achievements, 
which have been of great importance to 
his country, as of his connection with 
Crispi, and, through Crispi, with Bis- 
marck. As chief of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, he accompanied Crispi on 
his historic visits to Berlin and Fried- 
tichsruhe, and, at the special request of 
Bismarck, served as messenger in the 
confidential negotiations between himself 
and the Italian Premier. Complying 
with a suggestion of Crispi, and with the 
permission of the Iron Man of Germany, 
Signor Mayor wrote an account-of the 
negotiations. Relying upon the judg- 
ment of the young diplomat, Bismarck 
declined to read the proofs. When the 
book was published, he said there was 
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not a single word he would eliminate or 
a single fact he would add. 

Before, serving’ under Crispi, Signor 
Mayor held office as Assistant Secretary 
in the Foreign Affairs Department of the 
cabinets of De Pretis, Mancini and Robi- 
lant. These premiers joined with Crispi 
in praising the ability of the young diplo- 
mat. Signor Mayor went to Berne, 
Switzerland, as Counselor of Legation in 
1894. Five years later he was appointed 
Minister to Servia, and in I90I was se- 
lected as Ambassador to Turkey. The 
recall of Baron Fava necessitated the ap- 
pointment of a clever diplomat as his 
successor and Signor Mayor was named. 
His wife is an Italian lady. 

Tho possessing different characteris- 
tics, and naturally endeavoring to gain 
whatever is possible for their respective 
Governments, the representatives of Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Italy undoubt- 
edly are sincere in their desire to culti- 
vate the good will of the United States. 
And in this sincerity lies Venezuela’s 
hope. 


Wasnincron, D. C, 


The Perpetuation of the Union of Nations 
By Hayne Davis 


HE outcome of the Hague Confer- 
ence was, first, a declaration by 

all the nations represented that a 

Court is better than war for the trial 
of certain questions between nations; 
and, second, the creation of the Hague 
Court for the trial of such questions. But 
the nations who joined in this declara- 
tion and in the creation of this Court de- 
clined to agree that they would allow it 
to pass upon any questions whatsoever, 
reserving the right to say in each ques- 
tion when it arises whether it shall be 
tried by war or by arbitration. In view 
' of this reserved right to fight out every 


controversy, it is natural to expect that 


some questions will be taken to the bat- 


tle-field which ought to be submitted to 


the Court. Nevertheless, the nations will 


resort to the Court more and more, and \ 


to the battle-field less and less ; and in the 
end this Court will become the resort of 
all nations for the settlement of all con- 


troversies. Certain events in_ history 
prove this, notably the substitution of ju- 
dicial proceedings for violence between 
individuals. 

When Henry II began to rule in Eng- 
land, if the citizens could not agree as to 
who owned any particular piece of land 
in England, they went into Court and 
stated their contention ; the judges named 
the day and place of battle and the weap 
ons and at the time appointed came i 
person to witness the encounter. Tit 
battle began at dawn, and lasted until the 
stars appeared, unless one of the com- 
batants vanquished the other sooner. The 
Court was bound to enter judgment for 
the land in favor of the victor, just as it 
would now be bound to enter judgment 
on the verdict of a jury. If neither party 
was vanquished when the stars ap 
the Court was bound to enter judgment 
for the defendant, as the burden of proo! 
was on the claimant. This seems vet 
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far from us. In.truth it is very near, for 
the man against whom this right was last 
claimed and allowed under the laws of 
England lived until 1867. And it seems 
nearer still when we consider ourselves 
as a nation instead of as individuals. For 
in the time of Henry II the. people of 
England provided a° peaceable way of 
proving title to land—namely, trial by 
jury. But the right remained to try by 
the old way of battle between the ad- 
verse Claimants or their champions. The 
Court had no authority to say whether 
the trial should be by battle or by jury. 
It was the right of either party to de- 
mand trial by battle, and if the demand 
was made the Court was bound by law to 
order the trial in that way. 

That is exactly the position of the peo- 
ple of the nations to-day. In the year 
1899 they instituted a peaceable method 
of trying international questions—. -e., 
the Hague Court—but they have all re- 
served the right to try every question by 
battle instead of by evidence to this 
Court. And before the creation of this 
Court the nations had established no way 
but war for the trial of any international 
controversy, just as prior to the middle of 
the twelfth century the people of Eng- 
land had provided no peaceable way of 
settling a land controversy Setween Eng- 
lish citizens. 

‘ A resort to war now by nations who 
jare parties to the treaty of The Hague 
| would be historically a counterpart to the 

first resort to battle between citizens of 
| England in a dispute over land after 
\ trial by jury in such cases was authorized 
\by the laws of England. 

There have been many such cases of 

trial by battle in England since trial by 
jury was authorized by law. In scme the 
battle resulted fatally to one of the par- 
ties. In others, tho the battle was not fa- 
tal, the Court adjudged the vanquished 
guilty of treason, or other heinous crime, 
and inflicted death, forfeiture of estate, or 
other grave punishment. For the right 
to try by battle existed in certain crim- 
inal accusations as well as in controver- 
sies over land. And it was in a criminal 
case (the defendant being accused of 
murder) that this right was last de- 
manded by a citizen and allowed by the 
courts of England. The people of Eng- 
land were shocked to realize that this 
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brutal right, which was once cherished by 
their forefathers, was still legal among 
them, and at the next session of Parlia- 
ment the right to try any question by bat- 
tle was abolished. This act was passed 
on the 22d day of June, 18109. 

The nations who resort to the Court 
instead of to war will do themselves 
honor, and those who choose war will 
come into the contempt of future ages, 
just as individuals have merited and re- 
ceived honor or dishonor as they strug- 
gled for or against the passing away of 
trial by battle between individuals. 

Nations will do as the individuals did. 
The right to prove their contentions by 
battle, which they now cling to, will be- 
come despised and will at last be re- 
jected by them with shame. 

It was seven hundred years. after trial 
by jury was authorized by the law of 


England .in land disputes, before battle 


gave place absolutely to the courts. Will 
it take even a century for the people of 
the world in our age of touch between all 
its parts to do what our forefathers ac- 
complished in seven centuries, during 
which time Glasgow was as far from 
London as that city now is from New 
York? Probably not. The nations who 
trade with each other are to be formed 
into a union of nations, similar to the 
union of States here, of colonies in Aus- 
tralia, of provinces in Canada, of king- 
doms in Italy and Germany. All of these 
unions were formed during the last one 
hundred years. 

Another and greater union is near at 
hand. It is already formed. It is soon to 
be made more perfect and then perpetual. 
So far from being an idle fancy, this 
union of the nations has already come 
without our being aware of it. It came 
amid a clamor of failure, when the 
Hague Conference ended in the creation 
of the Hague Court, tho that Court was 
given no jurisdiction. It may seem to be 
merely an international counterpart of 
the authorization by England of trial by 
jury in land disputes, but it has accom- 
plished more for the people of the na- 
tions than the institution of a peaceable 
means of trying title to land did for the 
people of England. The latter only ex- 
panded and strengthened the existing 
kingdom of England, whereas the crea- 
tion of the Hague Court was the birth of 
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a new political organism—the United 
Nations—of which these nations are 
members: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, China, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great’ Britain, Greece, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Montenegro, 
Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Rouma- 
nia, Russia, Servia, Siam, Spain, Swe- 
den and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United States. 

Are the people of all these nations 
aware that they are citizens of the United 
Nations? They are, none the less. Amer- 
icans, for instance, are citizens now of a 
State, of the United States, and of the 
United Nations. And there is no fact 
more prophetic than the birth of this 
union of the twentieth century. Granted 
that some of the nations may go back 
from their present sense that it is the 
duty of all to arbitrate all questions of a 
legal nature, and by so doing secede from 
the union, does that make it any the less 
real while it lasts? Obviously not; the 
union of nations is an existing, operat- 
ing organism as truly as the government 
of England was while citizens still had 
the right to prove title to land by per- 
sonal encounter, as truly as our Govern- 
ment exists, tho there is no law by which 
to try a dispute between operators and 
miners. The preservation of this union 
of nations can be secured in part by in- 
ducing Governments to bind themselves 
in advance that they will resort to the 
Court of Arbitration instead of to war in 
some specified questions, or even in all 
questions which may arise between them. 
An agreement to arbitrate all questions 
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has already been executed by Paraguay 
and the Argentine Republic, and by Chile 
and the Argentine Republic. This gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration between Chile 
and the Argentine Republic was signed 
when these nations were stirred by the 
boundary dispute last summer, their arm- 
ies being actually in motion. As individ- 
uals clung so long to the right to fight for 
the land they claimed, the execution of 
such a treaty at such a time is a great 
honor to these two nations. 

Such a treaty has been signed by 
Spain and Uruguay, and when the ratifi- 
cations are exchanged, the honor of bind- 
ing the Old and the New Worlds to- 
gether by this righteous bond will be- 
long to these two Latin nations. The 
United States Senate, by its rejection of 
the treaty authorized by the English Par- 
liament in 1897, prevented the English- 
speaking people from having this honor. 
As North American nations have the 
honor of being first to resort to the 
Hague Court, South American nations 
have the greater honor of being first to 
bind themselves to sumbit all ques- 
tions between them to the trial by evi- 
dence instead of by war. It may be safe- 
ly believed that in a few years many na- 
tions will have made the union more per- 
fect by entering into like agreements. By, 
so doing they will take an enviable part 
in this great political movement of the! 
twentieth century, for it is the work of 
the twentieth century to substitute judi-| 
cial proceedings for war between nations, | 
as previous centuries have done for indi- | 
viduals. - 

New York City, 


A Brown Leaf 


By Frank H. Sweet 


In the woods to-day a leaf fluttered down, 
It was wrinkled and old and bent and brown, 
But it met the wind and began to play, 
And I watched it until it whirled away. 


And I could but wonder, when time and grief 

Should have made me old and bent as the leaf, 

Would my heart be as young and full of glee 

As the brown leaf playing in front of me? 
WasuincTon, D, C. 
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The Emperor Charles V 


Since the work of Robertson, now 
more than a century and a quarter old, 
no one has attempted to write in English 
any biography of the great Emperor 
whom a Spanish contemporary declared 
“the chief of men that had ever been or 
ever would be.” It is therefore fortunate 
for Charles V that the telling of his life* 
has now fallen to the hands of a historian 
who has won for himself such an en- 
viable reputation as has Mr. Armstrong 
by his lives of Elizabeth Farnese and 
Lorenzo de Medici. Robertson wrote a 
history of the reign of Charles V, a “ life 
and times ” of the Emperor, and devoted 
long chapters to Germany and the Luther- 
ans; he had no eye for political institu- 
tions; he was often uncritical and biased 
in his judgments; he of course had no 
access to the wealth of historical mate- 
rial which a century of scholarship has 
brought forth; and he failed to give the 
reader any adequate idea of the com- 
plexity of Charles V’s superhuman task. 
All these shortcomings of his predecessor 
Mr. Armstrong has made good. He 
does not profess to have written a history 
of the reign, but of the man; accordingly 
he gives prominence to events in which 
the Emperor’s personality is most ap- 
parent, while others, perhaps of equal 
importance, he consigns to the back- 
ground. This leaves room for excellent, 
tho brief, sketches of the institutions of 
Germany, Spain and the Netherlands, 
and interesting critical appreciations of 
Charles’s character. 

To the most essential feature of the 
Emperor’s career—the intricacy of his 
tak—his present biographer has done 
full justice by keeping ever before the 
reader’s mind the multitude of questions 
which were ever before that of the Em- 
peror. Everybody knows that Charles 
tuled over many countries—Germany, 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and a vast 
colonial empire “over which the sun 
never set.” But at the Diet of Worms 
one is apt to think only of the German 
problems confronting the slim inexperi- 
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enced youth of twenty-one, of the abuse 
of private wars still waged by knights 
like Sickingen, of the weak unworkable 
Constitution of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and of the question of the ominous Lu- 
theran revolt. Each of these questions 
was enough by itself sorely to tax the 
wisest head in Europe. Mr. Armstrong 
reminds the reader that not only did 
Charles have to face all three of these 
questions at..once, but .also that “ at 
Worms Charles received the manifesto of 
the Castilian communes” (who had 
risen in revolt). 

“During the last month of this diet Cortés 
opened his final siege of Mexico. Already 
Solyman’s troops were on the march for Bel- 
grad; already the Danube and the Mediter- 
ranean were marked out as the lines of Mus- 
sulman attack upon the Christian champion. 
Scarcely one of these interests was to remain 
in isolation from the others. Threads French 
and English, Lutheran and Papal, Spanish and 
Italian, Turkish, African and American, twine 
in and out to form the tapestried story of the 
reign.” 

The Government of Spain was the first 
serious problem to which Charles applied 
himself. Upon the news of his grand- 
father Ferdinand’s death in 1516, Charles 
at once set sail from the Netherlands 
for his new inheritance. Landing on the 
Asturian Coast, he wandered through the 
wild hill country with his little escort 
toward the Castilian capital, enjoying 
probably the most romantic period in his 
life. Young and impressionable, he 
learned to know a portion of his realm 
which stood in striking contrast to the 
solid uneventful comfort of Netherland 
existence. But when Charles arrived at 
Valladolid his troubles began. The Cas- 
tilian nobles were in no good humor, be- 
cause they thought he gave too much at- 
tention andtoomany offices to his Flemish 
and Burgundian followers. In Aragon 
he found opposition more factious than 
in Castile. “ There philanthropy and po- 
litical economy were scouted in the Par- 
liamentary system; the much vaunted 
constitution of Aragon was a very night- 
mare of self-misgovernment.” After 
much wrangling a small subsidy was 
granted. Not long after came the news 
of Charles’s election to the Empire. He 
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was urged to go to Germany to accept 
the new imperial office, and went, in 
spite of the protests of the whole Span- 
ish people, who thought their king ought 
to stay at home and rule them. Seldom 
has a ruler begun his reign so badly. The 
revolt in the communes, to which Mr. 
Armstrong has devoted an _ excellent 
chapter, quickly followed ; but its equally 
rapid suppression by the “crowning 
mercy” of Villalar, where the royalist 
troops put to flight the communist rebels, 
cleared the air for the rest of Charles’s 
reign; there was no further serious re- 
sistance to the Crown. 

It was within the reign of Charles V 
that the conquest of Spain’s rich and 
wide reaching colonies was virtually 
completed, and the principles of their 
civil and ecclesiastical government large- 
ly determinéd. At the time of his first 
visit to Spain, Cortés was just setting 
sail for Mexico; by the time of his abdi- 
cation “ Mexico and Peru were raining 
gold and silver upon the unfruitful lap 
of the Castilian Danae.” Charles saw 


more clearly than any of his Spanish sub- 
jects the great possibilities of this colon- 
ial empire, and took a keen interest in 


its development. In his instructions to 
Philip II he gives long and detailed sug- 
gestions in regard to the best manage- 
ment of the Colonies. But many wise 
economic measures, which he would 
gladly have taken to promote the pros- 
perity both of Spain and of the colonies, 
were defeated by the ignorant opposition 
of the Cortes. These were composed 
mainly of hidalgos, gentlemen of no great 
wealth, whose livelihood consisted of 
salaries, rents and government annuities. 
They were too proud to engage in trade 
and, therefore, reaped no advantage from 
rapid commercial development. 

The human Hapsburg shines out fre- 
quently in Mr. Armstrong’s pages. We 
see the Emperor thinking, acting, hesi- 
tating; courteously listening to bores at 
an audience; flying into a passion at the 
news that Francis was about to break the 
peace; steadying his panic-stricken 
troops on the burning sands at Tunis; at 
Innsbruck “ kissing the younger ladies, 
but disengaging himself as soon as might 
be from those of riper years;” and on 
his death-bed calling for his dead wife’s 
picture and in his last half hour pressing 
her crucifix to his breast until he could 
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no longer hold it. In general his char- 
acteristics were honesty of purpose, in- 
dustry, self-control, irresolution’ and 
obstinacy. Mr. Armstrong summarizes. 
his reign by saying that he meant a good 
deal better than he could do. 

Mr. Armstrong’s bright; epigrammatic 
and often picturesque narrative and skill- 
ful handling of detail will commiend his 
two volumes to the general reader; his 
prefatory bibliography, his new but sane 
points of view, and a careful index will 
make his work welcome to historians. 


& 


of Anne Countess of 
Winchilsea 


ANNE KINGSMILL, descended from an 
ancient Hampshire family, was born in 
the year 1661. Much of her early life 
was spent in London and about the court, 
where in 1683 she acted as one of the six 
maids of honor to Mary of Modena. 
When twenty-two (she chose to record 
herself “a spinster aged about 18 
years”) she submitted to become the 
wife of Heneage Finch, afterward Earl 
of Winchilsea. We say “ submitted” 
advisedly, for from her own .confession 
she held -her ardent suitor at bay for some 
time. Both she and her husband were 
faithful followers of the Stuarts, and for 
several years after the Revolution of 
1688 they seem to have been in tempo- 
rary refuge. 

When at last they settled down to live 
at Eastwell Park, famous for its man- 
sion and its splendid estate, the young 
wife found her true happiness; and there 
she turned poet, half amateur and half 
professional. In the manner of the day 
she indited many rimes to her friends, 
who, of course, appear fancifully as 
Orinda, Ephelia, Melinda and the like, 
she herself assuming the name Ardelia. 
But most of all she loved to sing the 
praises of Eastwell Park, of which she 
writes in the Preface: 


“ And now, whenever I contemplate all the 
several beauties of this Park, allowed to be, 
if not of the Universal, yet of our English 
World infinitely the finest, 


A pleasing wonder through my fancy moves, 
Smooth as her lawns and lofty as her groves. 


Poems 


—— 





* THE POEMS OF ANNE COUNTESS OF WINCHIIL- 
SRA. Edited by Myra Reynolds. The University 
of Chicago Press. 
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Boundless my Genius seems, when my free 

sight 

Finds only distant skies to stop her flight. 

Like mighty Denham then methinks my hand 

Might bid the landscape in strong numbers 

stand, 

Fix all its charms with a poetic skill, 

And raise its fame above his Cooper’s hill.” 
There is, indeed, something beautifully 

idyllic in the picture of her life in this 
superb retreat with one for whom her 
love seemed only to increase with years. 
A number of her poems are addressed to 
her husband, and if they are not always 
good poetry, their sentiment at least is 
invariably edifying. Thus shortly after 
their marriage she sends a letter to Daf- 
nis (a prettier name than Heneage, to be 
sure) : 

“This to the Crown and blessing of my life, 
The much loved husband of a happy wife; 
To him whose constant passion found the art 
To win a stubborn and ungrateful heart.” 

Again she bids her studious spouse to 

leave for a while his “ Mathematics, 

Paintings, etc., and to take the pleasure 

of the fields with Ardelia ”: 

“Come then, my Dafnis, and the fields survey, 
And through the groves with your Ardelia 

stray ’— 

which invitation, let us hope, the wedded 
swain obeyed, for the verses are really 
very pretty. So, too, Ardelia adapts one 
of her numerous Fables, “ The Gout and 
the Spider,” to the case of her Dafnis, 
who appears to have suffered from that 
sadly un-idyllic complaint. 

The best of her verses, in our judg- 
ment, are not her heroics, rather fla* imi- 
tations of Dryden, nor her satires, nor 
her fables, good as several of these are, 
nor yet her more elaborate descriptive 
pieces,—whose romantic Wordsworthian 
spirit is not so clear to us as it was to the 
present editress,—but those more person- 
al poems which introduce the reader into 
the moods of her quiet, contented life. 
If asked to select the one poem eminently 
the best of the collection, we should not 
hesitate to name “ The Petition for an 
Absolute Retreat ”: 

“Give me, O indulgent Fate, 

Give me yet, before I die, 

A sweet but absolute retreat, 

‘Mongst paths so lost and trees so high 

That the world may ne’er invade, 

Through such windings and such shade, 

My unshaken liberty.” 
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Part of the poems included in the pres- 
ent volume were published in 1713; the 
rest are now first printed from two manu- 
script volumes, so that we have before 
us what may rightly be called an editio 
princeps. It was an excellent work to 
include in the Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago, and, so far at 
least as scholarship goes, the editress has 
accomplished her task with complete suc- 
cess. Unfortunately the volume presents. 
in striking light many of the defects 
which we have come to regard as in- 
herent in the so-called literary work that 
proceeds from our colleges. The intro- 
duction is long and learned; it shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the literature 
of the period; it gives in catalogue form 
the various ingredients that go to form: 
the poet’s style and matter; it is even om 
the whole well written; but it lacks that 
unity, that combining insight, which is 
the mark of genuine criticism and which 
never attends the cataloguing industry 
so much honored in academic English 
departments. But, worst of all, is the 
utterly pedantic and stupid plan of print- 
ing the poems exactly as they stand im 
the manuscripts, with all their bad spell- 
ing and eccentric punctuation. We can- 
not imagine any value in these poems un- 
less they are readable, and the editress 
has done everything in her power to 
make them unreadable. We cannot com- 
prehend what profit inures to scholar- 
ship even of the dullest sort to spell 
words written in the early eighteenth: 
century as grotesquely as Anne of Win- 
chilsea spelt them,—#tt, yett, sinch (for 
since), and the like. To copy the loose 
and utterly misleading punctuation from 
the manuscripts into print is mere ob- 
stinacy in folly. Why do our college 
instructors lose their common sense when 
they approach literature? 

& 


Some Religious Verse 


_ One of the most distinctive character- 
istics of writing nowadays is what Mr. 
Morley would call its “ extra-literary pre- 


possession.” Friedrich Schlegel  re- 
marked a hundred years ago that ancient 
literature was the result of natural im- 
pulse; modern the result of some domi- 
nant idea or other—which is, perhaps, no. 
more than to say with Schiller that the 
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one is spontaneous or “ naive,” the other 
artificial, more often a means to an end 
than an end in itself. Here we have 
grouped together the best of such recent 
verse as seems to owe its existence more 
or less exclusively to religious feeling. 
In this sense Mr. Pallen in his Death 
of Sir Lauwncelot* has submitted the 
““Idyls of the King ” to a sort of second- 
ary projection or extraction. It is de- 
cidedly cheering these days to find a poet 
with a consistent faith of any kind; it is 
not for this assuredly that we would take 
the author to task. But certainly it would 
be much better to leave the Arthurian le- 
gend with Tennyson, or at least return to 
the original sources of inspiration, if it 
may be done, rather than keep on “ try- 
ing out ” the epic spirit till it becomes in 
Mr. Saintsbury’s words nothing morethan 
a “ redistilled blend.” Surely this is to 
be “ literary ” in a very late and very bad 
sense indeed. For this reason, because 
the theme better bears sublimation, the 
verses to Omar Khayyam, written in the 
familiar FitzGerald stanza, are much 
more successful, tho they are still litera- 
ture to the second power. There the 
writer has a chance to say his say, and 
does so very well in a measure, which, 
tho he hardly uses it like its master, suits 
him very much better than blank verse. 
In The Hours of the Passion? the re- 
ligious spirit is much stronger than in 
The Death of Sir Launcelot ; but the for- 
mer has the advantage of dealing frank- 
ly with subjects that are religious in 
themselves, and to which religious treat- 
ment does not come as a sophistication. 
And yet it must be added that the attempt 
to elaborate upon the beautiful simplicity 
of Gospel narrative is here as usually else- 
where of unhappy effect upon religious 
and literary feeling equally. Be sure, we 
shall never have what is told there better 
told; nor a more judicious omission of 
what is better left untold. And such mat- 
ters as the attempted reconstruction of 
the Impenitent Thief’s consciousness 
during his crucifixion, which finds place 
in the present volume, after the fashion 
of Browning’s “dramatic monologue,” 
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seems something rather worse than gra- 
tuitous. At the same time there are other 
subjects chosen more conformably with 
the best genius of religious lyric—the 
personal cry of the devout mind in its 
vicissitudes of spiritual experience, which 
is the only form of religious verse, it 
should seem, possible to-day. 

Mr. Robertson’s Cloistral Strains ¥ is 
the result of a sort of literary skimming, 
the volume being made up of reprinted 
pieces gathered from former collections 
or periodicals. We mention it here as of 
interest to those former friends of Mr. 
Robertson who may like a separate com- 
_ of his exclusively religious verse. 

n spite of occasional irregularities Mr. 
Robertson’s poems seem to have a more 
decidedly personal inspiration, to strike 
out tones of a more originally poetic res- 
onance than is by any means usual. And 
this same distinctive timbre we notice 
here, notwithstanding the difficulties that 
this sort of exercise has always had even 
for the greatest poets. 
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French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Lady Dilke. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $10.00, 

Lady Dilke ends her studies of French 
art in the eighteenth century with a his- 
tory of its engravers and draftsmen. 

The author of these books is thoroughly 

acquainted with the history of the time 

of which she writes, and also appreciates 
the artistic aspects of its startling con- 
trasts, which were apparently caused by 

a confusion of moral values. Vice and 

virtue seem to have lost all distinction, 

so that what Lady Dilke says of the en- 
graver Eisen, “ His special gift resides 
in the power to — indelicate sub- 
jects with the most exquisite delicacy,” 
might as truthfully be said of almost any 
artist of the reign of Louis Quinze. But 
much is forgiven an immorality which 
could veil itself with a grace intangible 
but always delightful. Lady Dilke’s 
English is excellent and her style bright 
and interesting. This is specially notice- 
able in her manner of relating the lives 
of the artists she has selected as repre- 
sentative engravers. Her narrative is 
necessarily condensed, but is saved from 
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any thonotony or dullness by the intro- 

duction of racy anecdotes, not to men- 

tion a trace of scandal. But, after read- 
ing the book through with pleasure, one 
gradually realizes that he has really ac- 
quired little knowledge of the art of en- 
graving in the eighteenth century except 
such facts as he has been able to glean 
from his own comparison of the engrav- 
ings and drawings, which are admirably 
and abundantly reproduced. Now, altho 
the subject of this work is engravers and 
not engraving, it is certainly not asking 
too much that the reader should be able 
to gain from it a clear idea of the tech- 
nical peculiarities of each artist, some 
knowledge of the essential characteristics 
of eighteenth century methods of hand- 
ling the burin and graver, and a concep- 
tion of what that century actually stands 
for in the history of engraving and 
draftsmanship. However, Lady Dilke 
may be trusted as an authority on purely 
esthetic questions, and perhaps she 
should not be condemned for the lack of 
sufficient knowledge to criticise the tech- 
nic of a special kind of craftsmanship. 

& 

The Power of Taxation, State and Federal, 
in the United States. By Frederick N. 
Judson. St. Louis: The F. H. Thomas 
Lawbook Co., $6.00. 


This is a very excellent treatise on an 


important legal subject. There are a 
number of good books on the general 
subject of taxation, such as the treatises 
of Judge Cooley, Mr. Burroughs, Mr. 
Ames and others. Mr. Judson’s book 
relates more particularly to the restric- 
tions on the power of taxation caused 
by the provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and the limitations necessarily 
growing out of our dual form of govern- 
ment. These subjects are treated some- 
what in the general treatises on taxation, 
particularly in the treatise of Judge 
Cooley ; but in the last fifteen or twenty 
years there have been a great number of 
decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and by other courts on 
questions growing out of the constitu- 
tional limitations on the power of the 
Federal and State Governments in re- 
spect to various methods of taxation. 
Some of these questions, notably those 
arising under the national jurisdiction 
Over interstate commerce and the prohi- 


bition of interference with it by the 

States, have given rise to an immense 

amount of litigation, and there is no other 

recent treatise bringing these recent de- 
cisions together and stating the doctrines 
of taxation now established in such cases. 

The author, who was the valedictorian 

at Yale in 1866, and has been for many 

years a lawyer in active practice in St. 

Louis, has had a large experience in 

questions of taxation and is the author 

of the standard book on the Law of 

Taxation in the State of Missouri. His 

present volume contains altogether the 

best existing statement of the results of 
the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court on taxation, and, indeed, 
there is no other book which embodies 
the results of the more recent decisions, 
many of which have largely modified the 
doctrines established by the earlier cases. 
& 

The Housewives of Edenrise. By Florence 
Popham. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.50. 

According to the author, “ Edenrise ” 
is a charming little English village 
spread out in heavenly minded placidity 
somewhere beyond the smoky rim of 
London. The “ Housewives” are the 
unconscious dramatis persone in a de- 
lightful comedy of social life there, while 
husbands are kept emphatically in the 
background, and only referred to with a 
humorous malice which is sure to prove 
diverting to at least half of Florence 
Popham’s readers. Now, when a wom- 
an—most women being limited by a sort 
of prismatic seriousness—commits her- 
self to the task of making a witty inter- 
pretation of feminine characteristics, she 
shows a darning needle skill at the busi- 
ness which no man may hope to excel. 
Nor in this volume is the study entirely 
frivolous. The author boldly touches 
upon some of the most vital and exasper- 
ating problems known to women with a 
wisdom and insight that is instructive as 
well as sensational. And everything is ex- 
pressed with that vivacity and charm pe- 
culiar to a brilliant feminine intelligence. 


& 


Doctor Bryson. By Frank R. Spearman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


As a literary demonstration of the 
most delicate surgery in the world this is 
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an admirable novel. The technical vo- 
cabulary of an ear and eye clinic does 
not readily lend itself to stimulating the 
imagination of ordinary readers, but the 
author has dramatized the terms so that 
they actually give a mysterious signifi- 
cance to his performance, which is lit- 
erary because it is so realistic and pro- 
fessional. The fact that the hero is a 
specialist in diseases of the eye probably 
accounts for the prevalence of “ glau- 
coma” and “astygmatism ” among the 
characters, and may be considered a logi- 
cal development of the situation ; but the 
social and moral atmosphere of the story 
is indefensible. Half a score of un- 
attached men and women occupy a flat 
in Chicago and visit each other indis- 
criminately at all hours. No one shows 
the slightest concern about his morals or 
reputation, except a prudish little grass 
widow, who will run no risks because 
she frankly admits that she has no confi- 
dence in her own virtue. And this is 
really the psychic feature of the book. 
Every one is interested and sympathetic 
and all do what they can to reassure the 
widow on the subject of her moral ca- 
pacities. But they refer to her blameless 
past and exemplary conduct in vain. She 
insists that a romantic situation would 
be her ruin. Now, aside from the ab- 
surdity of such a position, there is a 
shamelessness about this character’s 
point of view that is particularly West- 
ern. But, for that matter, if any one 
would know the most vulgar and openly 
corrupt expression of social life in Amer- 
ican fiction, he has only to read a Chi- 
cago novel. 
& 


The Loom of Life. By Charles Frederic 
Goss. Indianapolis: The Bowen Merrill 
Co., $1.50. ; 


That a man capable of writing a strong 
and effective novel like “ David Carson ” 
should be the author of this insignificant 


story is almost incredible. The scenes 
reach quite around the world, yet there 
is no really natural scenery in the book, 
The characters are conventional, the lit- 
erary style feebly forceful, and, as if the 
author would make a distinct bid for 
Sabbath school patronage, an occasional 
sermon is introduced to offset an arti- 
ficial condition of total depravity sudden- 
ly developed in highly respectable people. 
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Religion as a Credible Doctrine. By W.H. 
Mallock. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The proper motto for Mr. Mallock is 
Credo quia impossibile. He has a fine 
contempt for all former champions of re- 
ligion, and no great respect for its ad- 
versaries. As for materialism, that is a 
dead doctrine, which never deserved the 
attention of philosophers. The conflict 
nowadays is between monism and dual- 
ism ; but the God of monism “ is not only 
not the religious God, but, in every prac- 
tical sense, is his irreconcilable opposite.” 
He has as little connection with man “as 
there is between the sun and the maggots 
in a dead dog.” The controversy over 
the origin of life is absurd; it makes no 
difference whether or no there is abio- 
genesis. Mere organic life does not pos- 
sess those qualities of human life which 
account for religion. Free-will and im- 
mortality are the conditions of religion; 
but they are defended at present by ut- 
terly worthless arguments, as Mr. Mal- 
lock explains at length. The attempts 
of theologians to weaken the evidences 
that connect human with animal life are 
vain. As to free-will, it cannot be ex- 
pressed in any thinkable form; all at- 
tempts to defend it involve confusion of 
thought, and there is no psychological 
escape from absolute determinism. Sci- 
ence leaves room neither for freedom, 
nor immortality, nor belief in the “ theis- 
tic God.” The new idealism does not 
help matters ; it leaves moral freedom as 
unthinkable as it finds it. No intellect- 
ual reconciliation between the cosmic and 
the moral order is possible. Neverthe- 
less, as our belief in everything rests on 
the assertion of contradictories, we need 
not be disturbed. All knowledge, pushed 
far enough, ends in contradictories; 
therefore a belief in contradictories is not 
unreasonable. If not, then the advan- 
tages of religion, as proved by all ex- 
perience, justify us in believing in it. In 
this way Mr. Mallock finally brings up 
in Hume’s position. That philosopher 
blandly assured mankind that he had 
proved its beliefs to be unsupported by 
reason in order to show that they must 
rest in faith. Hume was grievously sus- 
pected of saying this in irony; but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mallock’s theory, theol- 
ogy and religion can have no other foun- 
dation. 
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LITERATURE 


The Administration of Dependencies. By 
Alpheus H. Snow. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $3.50 net. 

It is the aim of this book to establish 
the proposition that the British Empire 
and the British realm were different en- 
tities, and that our “ Revolutionary Fore- 
fathers ” understood this distinction, and 
contemplated the formation of an Amer- 
ican Empire when they attained inde- 
pendence. If the colonies were integral 
parts of the British realm, then Parlia- 
ment had a right to legislate for them; 
if they were dependencies of the Em- 
pire; if they were “ political persons ex- 
ternal to the British state, in constitu- 
tional relationship with that state, the 
power of Parliament over them was 
measured by the power of the state of 
Great Britain over them, and the condi- 
tions and limitations of that power were 
to be determined by the constitutional 
adjudications and settlements (disposi- 
tions) made by Great Britain, through 
the branch of its Government having 
charge of its Imperial relations, for and 
with the colonies, or principles of just 
Imperial government.” Mr. Snow con- 
tends that this theory was held by Amer- 
ican statesmen, and that they formed an 
empire having capacity to hold and ad- 
minister colonies, as the colonies of 
France and England were, or ought to 
have been, held and administered. It 
would be easy to show that no such the- 
ory of the relations of the colonies to 
Great Britain was generally accepted, 
but our space does not permit us to offer 
this demonstration. 


The Testament of Our Lord. Translated into 
English from the Syriac, with Introduction 
and Notes. By James Cooper, D.D., and 
Arthur J. Maclean. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

If the reader wishes to know the ex- 
act appearance of Antichrist he will find 
him described in this volume. 

“His head is a fiery flame; his right eye 
shot with blood, his left eye blue-black, and 
it hath two pupils. His eyelashes are white, 
and his lower lip is large; but his right thigh 
slender; his feet broad; his great toe bruised 
and flat.” 


The Testament was probably compiled in 
Asia Minor about 350 A. D., partly out 
of earlier materials, and was intended to 
be an ecclesiastical manual and prayer- 
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book. There was probably no conscious 
deception in putting its directions into 
the mouth of our Lord, in his teachings 
to his disciples during the forty days af- 
ter his resurrection. This is really one 
of the most valuable of the ante-Nicene 
documents that have been recovered from 
manuscripts in late years. It was first 
published in full four years ago in the 

Syriac version made from the lost orig- 

inal Greek, and is now for the first time 

made accessible to English readers. It 
is, of course, valuable for ecclesiology, 
and especially for its wealth of forms of 
prayer that well deserve the study of 
those who lead the service of public 
prayer and those who desire the enrich- 
ment of public worship. 

Re} 

Jesus’ Way. An Appreciation of the Teach- 
ing in the Synoptic Gospels. By William 
DeWitt Hyde. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00 net. 


This book is not a technical treatise in 
New Testament theology, but an inter- 
pretation of life from Jesus’ point of 
view, a statement of the principles a man 
will hold, the spirit he will manifest, and 
the ideals he will cherish, if he follows 
the counsel of Jesus. President Hyde 
has the passion of reality about him and 
has mind enough to get at things as they 
are, and heart enough to tell them with 
real eloquence. He is evangelical, spirit- 
ual, devout, reverent and rich in saving 
common sense. This type of piety, rea- 
sonable but not cold, spiritual but not 
silly, is the kind of which there is need 
of more. There are many persons who 
scarcely feel at home in the old expres- 
sions of piety, who cannot honestly be 
religious in the manner of the fathers, 
yet who feel that they must be religious 
and who need help in constructive piety. 
Their conceptions of God have changed 
from the time when they imagined him 
just above the clouds, and they seek in- 
struction how to approach God and pray 
to him in the light of their changed ideas. 
They are convinced that the old state- 
ments of Jesus’ personality are in- 
adequate, and they wish to be taught 
how to speak of Christ honestly and yet 
with recognition of what they feel is in 
him. Such help and instruction is of- 
fered in President Hyde’s book of con- 
structive piety. 
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Literary Notes 


Pror. ZELLA ALLEN D1xson, A.M., of the 
library of the University of Chicago, is at 
present engaged in the preparation of a new 
book on Ex Libris. She has been gathering 
her material for some three years, and her 
forthcoming publication will be an important 
contribution to this department of literature. 


....-Dr. Henry C. McCook’s “ Tenants of 
an Old Farm” is now issued in a revised edi- 
tion with an Introduction by Lord Avebury 
and illustrations from nature. Dr. McCook’s 
eminence as a scientific observer is guarantee 
that the information conveyed is correct. The 
literary form into which the descriptions and 
narrative are thrown make it one of the most 
interesting nature books yet _ published. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., $1.20 net.) 


....President R. H. Dabney, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,’ at Charlottesville, has is- 
sued an address “ To the People of the South,” 
asking them to send to him material which 
will be valuable for a history of reconstruction 
in the South, which he intends to prepare. He 
says the time has come to speak plainly, inas- 
much as no one now wishes to restore the 
radical policy of Congress, and Northerners 
now understand that “no high-spirited people 
would have hesitated to resist it tooth and 
nail.” 


....-Kipling’s suit against the Putnams for 
infringement of copyright has been decided in 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in favor or the Putnams. In handing down 
the opinion of the Court, Judge Coxe writes: 
“There is no matter published in the Brush- 
wood edition, secured by the plaintiff under 
the copyright laws of the United States, which 
was not purchased by the defendants of pub- 
lishers duly authorized by the plaintiff to sell. 
; The conduct of the defendants was 
that of fair-minded competitors.” 


....The bound Vol. I of Records of the 
Past, published in Washington, shows a valu- 
able collection of papers and information on 
current archeological discoveries, with a multi- 
tude of illustrations. It is edited by the Rev. 
Henry M. Baum and Frederick B. Wright. 
While American antiquities have full atten- 
tion, discoveries in the Old World are not at 
all neglected. Thus Indian mounds, Zuni 
folk-tales, cliff dwellings and ceremonial pipes 
are balanced by Cretan pictographs, de Mor- 
gan’s diggings at Susa, and Richardson’s at 
Corinth, and the Museum of Constantinople. 
The effort is made to have the accounts some- 
what popular rather fhan technical, and monu- 
ments as familiar as the Rosetta Stone and the 
Moabite Stone have their story and transla- 
tions given. The magazine deserves support, 
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Pebbles 


Money vas der root uf much friendship. 
—New York American. 


....In the bright lexicon of sleigh-riding a 
hand in the hand is worth two in the muff.— 
Judge. 


....An Atchison woman is so jealous that 
she shuddered when she read that the most 
beautiful woman in Italy will shortly visit 
America.—Atchison Globe. 


Last week our baby had a spazzum, 
And our old dog has fleas, 

And we’ve got mumps, too—paw he has ’em— 
And I’ve got hives! Maw she’s 

Half sick, and says we haven’t got 
No munny ner idees, 

’Cause they’re things can’t be caught. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


NAN’S ADVENTURES UP TO DATE. 


There once was a man from Nantucket, 
Who kept all his cash in a bucket ; 
But his daughter, named Nan, 
Ran away with a man, 
And as for the bucket, Nantucket. 
—Princeton Tiger. 

But he followed the pair to Pawtucket— 

The man and the girl with the bucket; 
And he said to the man 
He was welcome to Nan, 

But as for the bucket, Pawtucket. 

—Chicago Tribune. 

Pa’s wife joined the party at Lima. 

So glum she appeared, they said, “ Fie, ma. 
But she raved, “ You well know 
That the bucket of dough 

Is mine.” Nan exclaimed, “ How you Lima.” 

—New York Sun. 

Then the pair followed Pa to Manhasset, 

Where he still held the cash as an asset; 
But Nan and the man 
Stole the money and ran, 

And as for the bucket, Manhasset. 

—New York Press. 

The pair then went on to Natick; 

When the man thought he might turn a trick, 
They had nothing to pawn, 

As the bucket was gone, 

And the people would give them Natick. 

_ —Boston Transcript. 

So they beat their way up to Woonsocket, 

Where the judge found their names on the 

docket ; 
When ’twas over the man 
Remarked sadly to Nan: 
“Gee! Didn’t the legal Woonsocket!” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 

But they came to the river Shetucket, 

And they still had the cash in the bucket; 
‘Twas a sad, sad affair; 

Nan left the man there, 

And as for the bucket, Shetucket. 

—New Haven Register, 
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EDITORIALS 


The Restrictions of Labor 
Unions 


Ir is impossible fairly to pass upon 
the methods of labor unions, or to de- 
vise plans for remedying their abuses, 
until it is recognized, to begin with, 
that unions are based on class antago- 
nism and that their policies are dictated 
by the necessities of social warfare. A 
strike is a rebellion against the owners 
of property. The rights of property are 
protected by government. And a strike, 
under certain provocation, might extend 
as far as did the general strike in Bel- 
gium a few years since, when practical- 
ly the entire wage-earning population 
stopped work in order to force political 
concessions from the property-owning 
classes. This is an extreme case, but it 
brings out vividly the real nature of labor 
organization as a species of warfare 
whose object is the coercion of one class 
by another class. 

This attitude, if kept in mind, will ex- 
plain most of the policies of trade 
unions, policies which, under the as- 
sumption of social harmony and identity 
of interest between capital and labor, 
cannot be adequately understood. It is 
the practice of every labor organization 
to exclude employers and the repre- 
sentatives of employers from its mem- 
bership, and where certain unions seem 
to deviate from this policy in requiring 
foremen to be members of the union, this 
device is adopted solely to strengthen 
the union against the employer. Here- 
in labor unions differ from the Knights 
of Labor, which admitted employers, 
and the decline of the Knights in the 
lace of the more modern unions is an 
indication of the more vivid conscious- 
less of class antagonism which indus- 
trial warfare has stamped upon the 
minds of workmen. 

With class antagonism as its basis the 
explanation of union policies must be 
sought in the evils which workmen suf- 
fered at the hands of employers before 
the unions existed—that is, these poli- 
cies have a historical rather than a logi- 
cal basis. Take the limitations on ap- 
Prentices. This is, indeed, a restriction 


on the young American from freely en- 
tering those desirable lines of industry 
to which his inclinations and faculties 
may direct him. Yet the unions remem- 
ber the time when employers, under the 
guise of apprentices, introduced cheap 
labor to supplant skilled labor and to 
reduce the wages. The limitation of 
apprentices is perhaps the most power-. 
ful of all trade-union weapons, and it 
can be understood only as a war meas- 
ure designed to give strength to the 
union in enforcing its demands upon 
employers. 

Take also the restrictions on output 
and the opposition to piece methods of 
payment. Workmen have before their 
minds continually the evils of the 
“sweating system,” from which they 
suffered in the past and which they have 
succeeded in reducing only in so far as 
organization has become powerful. 
What could be more strongly indicative 
of the class antagonism which under- 
lies restriction of output than the fol- 
lowing rule from the By-Laws of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters in New 
York: 

“ Sec. 34. Any member who does an unrea- 
sonable amount of work or who acts as a lead- 
er for his employer for the purpose of getting 
all the work possible out of the men working in 
the same shop or job with him, shall be fined 
for first offense $10; for second offense he 
shall be suspended or expelled.” 


The union alone determines for itself 
what is “an unreasonable amount of 
work,” and the employer is helpless. 

Other policies of unions might be 
mentioned and their explanation clearly 
established upon the historical basis of 
class antagonism and class protection. 

The practical conclusions to be drawn 
from this recognition of the real nature 
of unionism are not to be found either 
in the unreasoning defense or the un- 
reasoning repression of unions, but in the 
correction and bridging over of the class 
oppositions which give rise to this war- 
fare of reprisal. As long as employers 
fight the unions the unions are forced to 
strengthen their fortifications and lay 
still greater stress on their weapons of 
warfare. But when employers recognize 
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unions and enter into agreements with 
them, these fortifications are one by one 
torn down. While employers fought the 
unions the unions put forward their 
fighting men, who are usually their most 
unreasonable and provocative men. When 
employers deal with unions their con- 
servative and home-loving men come for- 
ward. The same carpenters’ union which 
adopted the resolution above quoted on 
the restriction of output has recently en- 
tered into a permanent arbitration agree- 
ment with the largest firm of builders in 
the city, providing for the settlement of 
differences by an umpire whenever the 
representatives of the two sides cannot 
agree. What could be more strongly in- 
dicative of the part that the employers 
can play in encouraging unions to remove 
their restrictions than the following 
clause from that agreement? 


“Tt is further understood that no unrea- 
sonable restriction shall be placed by the union 
or any of their representatives upon the work- 
men employed by the Geo. A. Fuller Com- 
pany, to give a fair day’s work, and that it 
shall be within the discretion of the Geo. A. 
Fuller Company to discharge men from time 
to time who do not yield a fair and reasonable 
product of work per day.” 


The union can afford to abandon its 
arbitrary restrictions as a measure of 
warfare, because through arbitration its 
members will be protected against the 
“rushing ” and “ sweating ” which they 
expect from a hostile and uncontrolled 
employer. Many other examples might 
be given where the trade agreement and 
arbitration systems, when frankly entered 
upon by employers, are gradually con- 
verting labor unions from hostile militant 
organizations into friendly industrial co- 
partners. 

& 


The Treaties Pending in 
Senate 


the 


Wir less than twenty work days of 
the session remaining, at the beginning 
of this week the Senate had not voted 
upon any of the treaties in its possession. 
Some of these agreements are new ones ; 
others are covered with the dust of years. 
Action should be’ taken upon all of them 


before adjournment. If the old treaties 
of reciprocity are really dead, they should 
be decently buried by vote. The rejec- 
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tion of them appears to have been for a 
long time past a foregone conclusion; 
but if the United States does not want 
them, that courtesy which should char- 
acterize our dealings with friendly Pow- 
ers required us to say long ago, to the na- 
tions with which they were negotiated 
upon our own initiative, that they could 
not be accepted. 

Of the new treaties the most impor- 
tant is the one relating to the projected 
Isthmian Canal. The ratification of this 
agreement is delayed by only one ob- 
stacle, the name of which is Mr. John T. 
Morgan, Senator from Alabama. His 
purpose is to slay the treaty with his own 
good jawbone; and the liberal rules of 
the Senate enable an endless talker to do 
much mischief when the approaching 
close of a session leaves but little time 
for action. Fortunately, the Senator 
from Alabama has no understudy, and 
therefore we may reasonably expect to 
see the end of his arguments and amend- 
ments within two weeks. But his asso- 
ciates in the Senate, with all due defer- 
ence to his years, should insist upon long 
and frequent executive sessions, and 
upon forcing the question to’a vote as 
soon as his arguments are finished. One 
disappointed man should not be per- 
mitted to hold the entire Senate at bay 
for weeks and to prevent a vote upon a 
treaty which is the culmination of years 
of labor and costly investigation. 

The President was told last week that 
the Alaskan Boundary treaty could not 
be ratified, because Senators from the 
Northwest and the Pacific Coast, assert- 
ing that no part of the question ought to 
be submitted to arbitration, had decided 
to bar the way. But the treaty does not 
provide for arbitration. We would not 
accept arbitration in 1899, when the Brit- 
ish and Canadian members of the Joint 
High Commission insisted upon it. That 
is shown in the official statement issued 
on February 20th of that year by Sena- 
tor Fairbanks and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
to explain why the Commission had 
failed to do anything. The other side 
demanded arbitration, with an umpire. 
We quote from the statement: 


“The American Commissioners, on the 
other hand, thought the reference should be 
made to six eminent jurists, three chosen by 
each of the high contracting parties, without 
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providing for an umpire, they believing that 
fnality would be secured by a majority vote 
of the jurists so chosen.” 


To this Great Britain has now assented. 
The treaty calls for the six jurists. Can- 
ada fears that one of the British mem- 
bers would yield to our arguments and 
vote against her claim; at the same time 
certain American Senators from the 
Northwest are unwilling to submit the 
question to a court in which we can lose 
nothing if our cause is just, and from 
which we may obtain a favorable decision 
of great value that would remove a cause 
of continual and dangerous friction. We 
believe that such a Commission would 
either divide evenly or show a majority 
for the United States. The treaty ought 
to be ratified this week. 

That treaty of reciprocity with New- 
foundland must die, it is said, because 
the Massachusetts Senators, represent- 
ing the fishermen of Gloucester, do not 
like it. To this country it offers sub- 
stantially the entire import trade of the 
colony. To make her objection effective, 
Gloucester should come with clean hands. 
For example, while herring would be ad- 
mitted free of duty, it is well known that 
nearly all of those now admitted free on 
American boats are not really “ the prod- 
uct of American fisheries,’ but are bought 
by the barrel on the Newfoundland coast 
from the local fishermen who catch them. 
We have not space to consider fully here 
the peculiar features of this traffic. We 
are confident that the treaty offers much 
advantage to our export trade in both 
agricultural products and manufactures, 
and that the concessions made in return 
are small in comparison. Reciprocity 
cannot be wholly one-sided. Rejection 
of the treaty would probably be followed 
by vexatious retaliatory measures in 
Newfoundland. But reciprocity appears 
to be respected and commended only in 
party platforms. In them “ protection 
and reciprocity are twin measures of Re- 
publican policy and go hand in hand” 
[platform of 1896]; but in practice one 
of the twins is detested and disowned. 
“You will observe,” said a_ politician, 
pointing to a railway car, “that plat- 
forms are made to get in on, not to stand 
on.” 

What has become of the treaty with 
Cuba? We shall not review now the po- 
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litical and commercial arguments, and 
the honorable obligations, which call for 
the acceptance of it in its original form. 
Long delay gives some support to the ru- 
mor that several influential Senators have 
caused action to be deferred because they 
are unwilling to have it known that they 
have voted either for or against the 
agreement. This treaty should be rati- 
fied, of course, but without the amend- 
ment (added by the committee) that is 
designed to prevent for five years to 
come the ratification of any treaty with 
the British or Danish West Indian Col- 
onies. 

This sinister amendment reminds us 
again of those old treaties negotiated 
with these colonies and with France by 
Mr. Kasson, under the direction of Pres- 
ident McKinley. In those relating to the 
colonies almost the only concession made 
by this country was a reduction of one- 
eighth of our high duty on colonial 
sugar; in return for which we received 
everything we could ask for. Owing 
chiefly, however, to a reduction of one- 
fifth of our duty on Jamaica oranges— 
which, under the Dingley act, is three 
times higher than it was under the Mc- 
Kinley tariff—a combination of protec- 
tionist influences has caused the entire 
group of agreements to be ignored. 

All these treaties should be reported 
from the committee, and upon each one 
a vote of the Senate should be taken. 
They ought to be ratified; if they cannot 
be, that fact should be shown openly and 
honestly and decently, by a vote. We 
owe at least so much to the nations that 
were asked by us to enter into the agree- 
ments. For at least two years our atti- 
tude toward those nations, so far as these 
treaties are concerned, has been one of 
contemptuous indifference, and we ought 
to be ashamed of it. 

& 


Socialism as Religion 


No one estimates the strength of the 
modern socialistic movement, or under- 
stands its significance, who thinks that 
it is only an expression of economic dis- 


content. To its devotees socialism is a 
religion. It is a faith which brooks no 
doubt. It has enlisted a passionate ardor 
and that zeal which is blind to rational 
objections and to practical obstacles. 
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What is more important, it is a living 
religion. The faith, the zeal, are to its 
disciples the deepest realities of life. 
Their confession is no perfunctory assent 
to a dead creed, no lip service, or cere- 
monial, 

Not long ago it was our privilege to 
see a letter that had been written by a 
socialist living in this city to a well- 
known author of standard economic 
works who had taken part in a public 
discussion of socialistic doctrines. It was 
such a letter as might have been written 
in the days of a great revival, like that of 
1857, by a sensitive believer to a culti- 
vated and not unsympathetic skeptic. 
The writer could simply not understand 
how a man of intelligence, fair-minded- 
ness and evident sympathy with the 
working classes could withhold himself 
from absolute consecration to the social- 
istic movement. It was obvious that dis- 
belief in the socialistic doctrine was to 
this devotee as inconceivable as disbelief 
in the “plan of redemption” was to 
Charles A. Finney, or to Dwight L. 
Moody. He regarded the “ masses ” as a 
suffering people to be redeemed, and for 
whose redemption no sacrifice could be 
too great. He regarded the wealthy 
classes as living embodiments of evil. 
He could no more have been made to be- 
lieve that kind hearts dwell in Fifth Ave- 
nue mansions than the Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins could have been made to believe that 
Voltaire and Tom Paine were normal 
human beings, possessed of various esti- 
mable qualities of character, not less than 
of intellect. He loved “ the people” with 
a sympathy that was beyond question 
genuine, and he hated “ the rich” with a 
righteous indignation worthy of a Cove- 
nanter. He fairly agonized for the re- 
demption of the soul of his friend. 

If all devotees of socialism were like 
the writer of that letter, burning with 
human sympathy, altho blinded by credu- 
lous zeal to all reasoned objections, the 
religion of socialism would be a social 
force that we should regard with mingled 
feelings of admiration and distrust ;—ad- 
miration for its moral earnestness, dis- 
trust of its narrowness and fanaticism. 
Unhappily, a large proportion of the 
socialistic believers are not thus sympa- 
thetic and altruistic. In too many of 
them the passion to uplift is not the 
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vital element of their zeal. Hatred of tlé 
rich, including all who profit by the ex- 
isting social order, is stronger than love 
of the oppressed. We do not like to say 
it, we wish it were not true, but the fact 
can hardly be denied or concealed, that 
to many of its most fanatical disciples 
socialism is a religion of hate. Profess- 
ing to desite a new social order, their 
thoughts are ever intent upon ways and 
means to destroy the order now existing. 

This attitude is the most serious of all 
obstacles to the spread of socialism 
among reasonable people. No thought- 
ful man can study the present industrial 
situation without feeling serious doubt 
whether republican institutions, personal 
liberty and all the ideals that Americans 
have most cherished can be preserved if 
the present disparity of fortune in our 
society is to increase. And no way to 
prevent its increase seems likely to avail 
if we hold to a narrow individualism and 
continue forever to preach the creed of 
laissez faire. Almost certainly the cor- 
rective of dreaded tendencies must be 
found in some form of public or cdl- 
lective action. But men who take a sober 
view of life dislike to avow their belief 
in any form of collectivism, so long as 
collectivism is popularly called socialism, 
and socialism is in many minds identified 
with the religion of hate. 

In no way can the socialist of the better 
sort, the man whose strongest passion is 
altruism, so surely further the cause that 
he has at heart as by throwing all the 
emphasis of his teaching upon the con- 
structive side of social change. So long 
as the most influential or, at any rate, the 
most notorious preachers of socialistic 
doctrine insist that the first step toward 
a better order of things is a destruction 
of the society now existing, so long will 
true progress halt. All who are familiar 
with socialistic publications, including 
newspapers and reviews, must admit that 
at the present moment a revolutionary 
element is ascendant in the social demo 
cratic movement. Such constructive 
policies as the public ownership of rail 
roads and telegraphs, or as the municipal 
ownership of street railroads and electric 
lighting plants, are not regarded with 
favor among those whose socialism 
tinged with the religion of hate. Noth- 
ing will more surely counteract such 2 
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religion and bring to naught the schem- 
ing of those who hope to overthrow the 
present order than wise measures of con- 
structive public policy, which shall trans- 
fer to the people that control of industrial 
opportunity which has passed far too 
largely into the hands of the few. 
rd 


The Recession of Inspiration 


WE treated some weeks ago of the 
“Recession of Miracle.” The recession 
of inspiration is simply a phase of the 
same general subject. 

The earlier view was that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament 
were written by men who were so com- 
pletely under the control of the Holy 
Spirit that everything which they wrote 
would be infailibly right and true. The 
Bible was thus the most exact and accu- 
rate source of information and direction 
existing, for God cannot lie. This did 
not mean that what Satan or Balaam or 
Judas are reported as having said was 
true and right, but that they actually said 
it. It did not mean that what was told 
as parable was history, but it meant that 
what was told in the form of history was 
not romance or parable. Common men 
might err in history or science, but no 
Galileo or Darwin had the right to con- 
tradict or correct the Spirit of God. 

This easy and beautiful ideal was slow 
in being given up. Science and history, 
philosophy and criticism attacked it, but 
a multitude of determined believers 
tished to its defense. Slowly they 
yielded to the attack. Gradually the 
lines of defense were moved backward. 
Astronomy led the way, despite the friar 
who preached stoutly from the text, 
“Viri Galilei,” “ Ye men of Galileo, why 
stand ye here gazing up into the 
neavens?”’ Geology first taught us that 
the world had existed for much more 
than six thousand years, and Hugh Mil- 
let and Edward Hitchcock and James D. 
Dana then reduced the “ days ” of Gene- 
‘is to visions of Moses or periods of 
me. Coleridge argued that the Bible 
was true because it “ found ” him, which 
Was as much as to say that what did not 

fnd” him might not be true. Pro- 
fessor Park taught his pupils that the 
Bible was infallible in religion and mor- 
als, but not in history or science, 
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All this had to be yielded by the lead- 
ers and thinkers; but when this much 
had been yielded great gaps had been 
made in the high defenses which of old 
had protected the Bible. Through these 
gaps many more doubts and questions 
might enter. Of course the great multi- 
tude of receptive, uncritical believers 
were either alarmed or never heard of 
the new teaching. When the colleges 
began to accept the new science there 
were students brought up in the stiffest 
old faith who threw over all the old that 
they might accept the new, and became 
utter unbelievers, Agnostics or Rational- 
ists. But gradually faith accommodated 
itself to the new learning and concerned 
itself with the question how it could, as 
Dr. Christlieb said, hold the citadel while 
giving up the dangerous outworks. 

The Church has by this time learned 
that the Bible is not the one final source 
of authority in religion. We have 
learned that we may and must judge the 
Bible. First we must judge whether it 
is an inspired authority, and then we 
must judge-of the nature of its inspira- 
tion as a whole, and of the value of its 
several parts. This implies that there is 
something above the Bible by which it 
must be tested, and that something is 
another form of the voice of God. It is 
the reason and the conscience, our intel- 
lectual and our moral sense, enhanced 
and clarified as far as possible, which are 
the likeness and the utterance of God in 
us. We do not apologize for or explain 
away the vengeance of a Hebrew dirge 
by the rivers of Babylon which dashes 
the oppressor’s little ones against the 
rocks; we simply reject it, as did Isaac 
Watts, who added this note to his versi- 
fied Psalms: “ Cursing one’s enemies is 
not so evangelical a practice; I have 
therefore given certain verses of this 
psalm another turn.” 

The older doctrine of inspiration so 
far as it lingers is no help, but a serious 
danger to Christian faith. It is a great 
burden to be constantly set to show that 
this or that statement in the Bible is 
true. If the sun did not stand still on 
Gibeon, or if the world was not made in 
six real days, as Dr. Howard Crosby still 
believed, or if Moses did not write the 
books that bear his name, or if the Apos- 
tolic age was wrong when it believed and 
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taught that the Lord was to come again 
in their day, what of it? There is truth 
enough left in Christianity to make it 
the one true religion of the world. We 
do not value Euclid for its inspiration 
but for its truth. The geography we 
teach our children in school is not in- 
spired, but it is true, and that is all we 
want. So of the Bible. It is of value 
for its truth, not its method of composi- 
tion. Every one has known of old that 
it had faults of grammar and other hu- 
man elements of style; we may admit 
that it has faults of fact, imperfect 
presentations of duty, even of religion, 
due to its human element, and yet its 
general teaching and drift may be, and 
is, divinely true and the noblest inspira- 
tion that the soul of man has ever re- 
ceived. 

Thus the doctrine of inspiration has 
slowly receded in the theology of: the 
Church, and in place of it we put a doc- 
trine of divine revelation. It is the men 
that are inspired more or less, rather than 
the book. By what processes God has 
revealed himself to his prophets, and still 
reveals himself, we do not inquire too 
closely. We “judge the spirits;” we 
ask of the teaching which comes to us 
from whatever source, Is it true? We 
find that somehow, in some way, the 
truth of God has been revealed to man. 
We see it in the record of holy men of 
old, and in the teaching of wise men 
now, but best, most authoritatively and 
essentially in the teaching of love and 
spiritual life and worsHip which comes 
to us in Jesus Christ. Coleridge was 
right—“ it finds us.” We make less and 
less of the way in which the truth came 
to the prophets and apostles, and more 
and more of the truth which they uttered 
and which we test and find to be true to 
our own souls. 

ad 


Is Negro Suffrage a Failure ? 


In an address to the Union League 
Club of New York, on the pee gt 
its fortieth anniversary, Secretary Root 
declared that notwithstanding emancipa- 
tion and two Constitutional amendments 
declaring that negroes should be free and 
equal citizens, and should nowhere be de- 
prived of equal suffrage, yet we are com- 
pelled to face the conclusion that the ex- 
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periment of negro suffrage has failed. 
The black man of the South, he says, no 
longer has, in general, the privilege of 
voting ; and his right to hold office is de- 
nied. We are not surprised that his ut- 
terance excites general remark and dis- 
cussion. 

In a measure the statement is true. 
There is just now coming up in the 
South a fresh wave of opposition to all 
political rights of the negro. “ This isa 
white man’s country,” they say. Our 
Government and civilization, says the 
Governor of Georgia, are founded on 
the basis of Caucasian supremacy and 
negro subordination. It may work some 
wrong, he admits, but we must stand by 
it. There is an almost universal attack 
in the South on the President for his 
appointment of negro office-holders, and 
yet he has appointed fewer that either 
Cleveland or McKinley. Even Mt. 
Booker T. Washington is losing his pop- 
ularity with the Southern whites, and is 
refused a hearing. The atrocious vio- 
lence by which the negroes were expelled 
from cffice in North Carolina will not 
soon be forgotten, and by Constitutional 


provision or otherwise in nearly all the 
South it is a fact that the negro vote has 


been very largely suppressed. If this 
constitutes a failure, then the experiment 
has failed. 

y»And yet must we submit that it has 
really failed, and failed for good? Is the 
experiment concluded ? 

X%The experiment of negro suffrage put 
justice and equality as an ideal into the 
Constitution. To that extent it is no 
failure. 

The experiment of negro suffrage re- 
stored the States of the Confederacy to 
the Union, and gave them better const 
tutions than they had ever had before, 
and established a free public school for 
whites and blacks alike. These things 
are accomplished ang permanent. To 
this extent the experiment is not a fail- 
ure. 

The new Southern constitutions are in- 
tended to suppress the major part of-the 
negro vote, while excluding not ome 
white vote. But in the language of 
those constitutions there is no difference 
between white and black. They admit m 
theory the equal right of both races. It 
is in only about half of the Southem 
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States that such constitutions have been 
adopted. To this extent the experiment 
has not failed. 

There is not one of those States in 
which something of a number of edu- 
cated and respected negroes do not voter 
To some extent their right is allowed. 
[his is not quite a failure. 

There is among the negroes a growing 
intelligence; an increasing ratio of those 


who can read and write, thotisands who 


have a good education, tens of thousands 
who have acquired homes and property— 
and all these know their rights and with 
patient determination are resolved to se- 
cure them. They cannot fight for their 
rights—that would be most foolish; but 
they expect to get them. They have their 
newspapers in every principal town, and 
every newspaper maintains the right of 
the negro to the suffrage, and expects to 
get it, because it will be proved that the 
negro deserves it. No taxation without 
representation is a principle they all un- 
derstand. ‘This does not look as if the 
experiment had already utterly failed. 

There is also a considerable number 
of white people who detest lawlessness 
and violence, even when the negro suf- 
fers by it. They favor his education, 
even when they know that it will lead to 
property and suffrage. They want the 
negro to rise all he can, altho they 
imagine that he can never rise to the level 
of the Caucasian. But full and even 
justice and opportunity they would allow 
him. Such men are mainly silenced just 
now, but their character and influence are 
bound to tell in the future if not in the 
present. With a growing number of 
such men negro suffrage is not as yet 
a failure. 

Forty years is not a long time in his- 
tory. It is natural that there should be 
a recrudescence of violence and wrong; 
for the negro is rising, is buying land, is 
becoming rich, and it is not strange that 
those who wish to shut him out of profit- 
able competition should desire to exclude 
him from the ballot. It is just the period 
in the history of the negro when such 
suppression might be expected. But it 
will not last forever. The eclipse is not 
total; the penumbra will pass. Forty 
years is not a long enough period to over- 
throw a great and righteous principle 
embodied in our Constitution and in 
Christianity. 
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Social Degeneration 


THE picture of London which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of THe INDE- 
PENDENT, and which seemed to be a vig- 
Orous arraignment of that capital of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, is after all not so 
novel or so sharply drawn as might be 
supposed. London is only an extreme 
illustration of that essential degeneration 
which goes on through the compacting 
of population until it is congested. Some 
time ago the Fortnightly Review drew 
the picture much more highly colored.. It 
declared that there were tens of thou- 
sands of the London population who 
“knew no trade and were incapable of 
learning one,” and that this vast popula- 
tion was obliged to live by picking up 
whatever came to hind in the streets, on 
the docks, or at the canals or on the 
wharves. The writer described this 
population as a race with a begetting and 
a feeding and a teaching all its own. 
He tells us that the most human 
item in this crowd of life is the women. 
They constitute a very large proportion 
of the workers, the males being much 
less indusfrious and capable of industry. 
These women are wretchedly paid, often 
working a day of fourteen or sixteen 
hours, to earn one or two cents an hour; 
making shirts, leggins and lawn-tennis 
aprons. It seems a terrible mockery that 
the only employment in which these peo- 
ple can engage is putting the frills on 
that civilization which London is sup- 
posed to stand for. And even these mis- 
erable wages do not reach the worker 
until they are tithed by the “ sweater.” 
Underpaid, underfed and overworked, 
living in single rooms, “ where an esquire 
would not kennel his dogs, yet paying 
rents that make slums a profitable prop- 
erty,” but where fever makes its home, 
here are your mothers, or creators of the 
future life of the city. What can you ex- 
pect but an epidemic of chronic degen- 
eration. Still this writer tells us that he 
is picturing the better part of working 
London and that beneath and behind this 
city of would be industrious poor there 
is a vast residuum—the human refuse of 
the whole land, Mrunken and idle, disso- 
lute and morally rotten. Contrasted with 
even the centers of toil in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, London presents a picture 
absolutely unique, 
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“ At the East-end poverty forms a city, mass- 
ing together nearly two millions of people, of 
whom it is said that of eight hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, only one hundred and eighty 
families live in private houses—a city of work- 
ers, with too little work; and a population 
whose fecundity is phenomenal.” 


But we are concerned with London 
only as an illustration of the tendency of 
city congestion. At last it is becoming 
clear to sociologists that a large city is 
an error. One-third of the population 
of New York is reported to be depend- 
ent, including a large percentage of 
criminals and paupers. Other American 
cities have the same experience in pro- 
portion to age and size. We are realiz- 
ing the truth of what Jefferson said, that 
agriculture must remain the chief con- 
ditioning factor of American life, or we 
should only repeat the experience of Eu- 
ropean society. But we have until re- 
cently never realized the fact that a great 
city like London becomes an alien factor, 
a nation by itself, a savage degenerative 
force, pulling down the pillars of good 
society and undermining evolution. It 
has been repeatedly said that, fortunate- 


ly, degeneration soon kills itself—dies out. 
But the article in THE INDEPENDENT and 
correlative data show that this is not true. 
Degeneration may drop down several 
stages before it touches dissolution, and 
at any stage it may breed and multiply 


itself. It may shorten life, but it does 
not kill at birth. Dr. Thompson, the 
Scotch surgeon, describing these degen- 
erates, says: ° 

“In every case, almost every organ is dis- 
eased ; while nine out of ten are of inferior in- 
tellect; and the moral nature is as diseased as 
the physical.” 

The one fact most clearly established 
by science is the inextricable tangling of 
moral and physical status. Civilization 
endangers the verv evolution that it 
achieves by creating a new barbarism in 
its vast cities. 

We now wait for further applications 
of power to disintegrate the masses in 
our cities and to break up the tendency 
to live as barnacles on the keel of civil- 
ization. Thomas Dixon is quite war- 
ranted in heading his article in The 
World’s Work, “ From the Horrors of 
City Life—The Experiences of a Dweller 
in Flats, in Boarding Houses, in Nineteen 
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Feet of Baked Brick, Who, the Illusion 
of City Life Gone, Found Happiness in 
a Country Home.” The outward flow 
we know has become a fixed fact, and 
now we have to consider in what way it 
can be best hastened and made perma- 
nent. The transition from the steam age 
to the age of electric traction, from a con- 
centering to a distributive point, will, of 
course, be the most potent factor. Fol- 
lowing this comes the astonishing amel- 
ioration of country life—the trolley, the 
telephone, good roads, rural free mail de- 
livery, and especially township school 
centers. Yet we are met with the pon- 
derous fact that city life has created not 
only conditions but a taste—a taste for 
herding, and has greatly weakened the 
Anglo-Saxon fondness for independent 
homes. The lower strata are well illus- 
trated by Mr. Stackhouse: “ They area 
distinct species of mankind.” The very 
poor girl, when offered a home in the 
country, with royal splendor in compari- 
son with the way she was existing, an- 
swers “ No! I have been in the hog pen 
all my life and it is good enough for me 
to die in.” They prefer the slum to the 
beautiful home. 

The tide outward from the city into 
country life will soon demand the atten- 
tion of our statesmen, or it will involve 
conditions that will not be altogether 
beneficent. Mr. Lloyd, in “ Newest Eng- 
land,” shows us what New Zealand has 
undertaken along this line. It has al- 
ready spent about fifteen millions of dol- 
lars in the colonization of lands with its 
poorer classes and its city congestion. 
Any one who wishes to become a home- 
owner can not only bi.y lands of the Gov- 
ernment at a very low rate, but can bor- 
row money at a low rate of interest, pay- 
able on very easy terms and long time. 
The artisan or clerk in the city who 
wishes to go into the country and secure 
a home is helped in the same way. 
any one prefers to go into intensive farm- 
ing, building a cottage and planting a 
garden near a city, he can borrow of the 
Government and build himself a home. 
This works just as well for an artisan or 
clerk who wishes to remain in the city 
but establish a home in the suburbs. He 
can own his home without rent and sup- 
plement his wages with garden produce. 
Any one who finds himself stranded in 
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the city without work is sent by the Gov- 
ernment into the country to make roads 
or in some way improve the public estate. 
His wages go to him, partly in cash and 
partly in land. This land must be his 
future home, and to encourage him he 
can also obtain a loan from the Govern- 
ment. His family will be brought to him 
free of expense. Once more, the small 
farmer who has got into debt and is in 
danger of selling out, and possibly float- 
ing into the city, can borrow money from 
the Government at 4% per cent., and re- 
pay it at any time within thirty-four 
years. The system seems to be well de- 
vised for checking the drift of the least 
successful into city life and to encourage 
the more enterprising to get out of it and 
make homes for themselves in the coun- 
try. Some fifty Industrial Colonies have 
been established already and _ several 
thousands of acres of land have been 
taken up. The vital point that Mr. Lloyd 
testifies is that the Government has not 
lost by its experiment, but that while 
other Governments are sinking their mil- 
lions in war and otherwise, New Zealand 
is borrowing all that she wants at three 
and a half per cent., lending it in turn 
at four and a half per cent.; while she is 
filling up her waste lands with taxpay- 
ers, whom she has made out of non-tax- 
payers, and in some cases out of her 
social burden. The New Zealand experi- 
ment has gone on long enough to make it 
worthy of the study of sociologists and 
of statesmen. The problem will soon be 
upon us in such a shape that we shall 
have to consider whether our older Gov- 
ernments will not have to imitate this 
youngest child of England. Is our own 
homestead law what it should be? And 
yet, such as it is, is it not as paternal in 
its nature as anything done by New 
Zealand? 
& 

The death of ex-Senator Dawes 
removes one of the worthiest 
and staunchest figures in Amer- 
ican public life. He entered Congress 
from Massachusetts in 1858, and served 
in the Lower House until 1875, when he 
was chosen Senator, a position which he 
held until 1893, when he chose to retire 
at the age of 77. Since then he has been 
chairman of the Special Committee 
which has so admirably reorganized the 


Senator 
Dawes 


condition of the Indian Territory. 
Whether as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and leader of the 
House, or as an influential member of the 
Senate, Mr. Dawes was honored both for 
his ability and his probity. He had 
ideals of statesmanship, and a high sense 
of national honor, which concerned it- 
self even with the Indians whose wise 
champion he was for many years. To the 
short line of distinguished men whom 
Massachusetts has sent to the Senate 
since Webster’s time, which includes 
Robert C. Winthrop, Charles Sumner, 
and Henry Wilson among the dead, 
Henry L. Dawes brought fitting com- 
panionship. 
a 

We took occasion some 
time ago to express our 
satisfaction over the ef- 
forts made by Indian Commissioner 
Jones and Secretary Hitchcock to divorce 
the Indian service from the spoils sys- 
tem by placing over twenty Indian 
Agencies under Civil Service school su- 
perintendents and dispensing with the 
politically appointed Indian agents. That 
there may be good agents and bad super- 
intendents is not doubted. That there 
will be good superintendents and bad 
agents is certain; the merit system with 
all its imperfections makes for the one, 
and the spoils system with its few re- 
deeming qualities makes for the other. 
Carrying out this policy Commissioner 
Jones’s “ estimates,”’ dropped the salaries 
of agents for several other small agen- 
cies whose duties would not overload the 
superintendent, and they were accord- 
ingly omitted from the Indian appropria- 
tion bill as it came from the House Com- 
mittee. But the four agents in South 
Dakota and the one in Iowa were 
promptly restored to the bill as it passed 
the House. This is a flagrant case of 
retaining unnecessary positions solely to 
give berths for political henchmen. We 
hope the Senate will have enough public 
spirited self-respect to support, not 
thwart, Commissioner Jones in_ his 
praiseworthy attempts to administer In- 
dian affairs for the good of the service 
and not in the interests of local political 
patronage. The President and the coun- 
try will stand by the Commissioner and 
Congress ought to. 


Fewer Indian 
Agents 
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The most extraordinary 
fact about the text of 
the Bible is the exact 
agreement, almost to a letter, of all He- 
brew manuscripts of the Old Testament. 
It is as if we had only a single manu- 
script, for soon after the destruction of 
Jerusalem the Jewish scribes settled on a 
text and everything perished that did not 
agree with it. It was well known that at 
an earlier time the Hebrew manuscripts 
must have had even more variations than 
do the Greek of the New Testament, for 
the Septuagint translation often differs 
considerably from the present Hebrew 
text. The great thing desired was the 
discovery of a Hebrew manuscript that 
antedated the fixing of the text. A frag- 
anent of such a text has now been found 
in an Egyptian papyrus. The shape of 
the letters would place it at about the sec- 
ond century A.D. It contains the Deca- 
log, from Exodus, and a fragment of 
Deuteronomy. The importance of it ap- 
pears in the fact that it generally sup- 
ports the Septuagint variants. Thus in 


Another Biblical 
Discovery 


the Fifth Commandment the reason is 
given, “ that it may be well with thee, and 


that thy days may be long upon the 
land,” which agrees with the Septuagint 
and St. Paul (Eph. 6: 2) and Philo, but 
not with the Maseretic text of either 
Exodus or Deuteronomy. The Sixth and 
Seventh Commandments are transposed, 
as in the Septuagint of Deuteronomy, 
and several times in the New Testament. 
' Before the “ Hear ye” of Deut. 6: 4, an 
entire verse is insérted, which survived 
only in the Septuagint and Old Latin. It 
ascribes the following passage to Moses, 
while early Jewish tradition ascribed it 
to the time of Jacob; and this is probably 
the reason why the verse was omitted by 
the Jewish editors, who seem to have 
taken pretty free liberty with their text. 
The manuscript will soon be published in 
the “ Proceedir.gs” of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. 
a 


The remains of James Smithson, 
founder of the Smithsonian Institution, 
will be, or ought to be, brought to this 
country and placed with a suitable monu- 
ment in the groynds of the great scien- 
tific institution, which he founded by the 
gift of over half a million dollars seventy- 
five years ago. He was buried in the 
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small, isolated British cemetery in Genoa, 
in which there have been no burials for 
nearly twenty years and from which the 
bodies are soon to be removed to make 
room for the extension of a quarry. The 
fact that he was the illegitimate son of 
the Duke of Northumberland shadowed 
his life, and in founding the Smithsonian 
Institution he declared: “ My name shall 
live in the memory of men when the 
titles of the Northumberlands or the 
Percys are extinct and forgotten.” He 
accomplished his wish for undying fame. 
His fortune he gave to the United States 
of America, to found at Washington, un- 
der the name of the “ Smithsonian Insti- 
tution,” an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men. 
It would be an ingratitude not to bring 
his body to rest under the shadow of the 
institution he founded. It is interesting 
to know that a half-brother of Smith- 
son’s, the legitimate son of his father, 
was the Earl Percy who led the British 
force that came to the rescue of the Brit- 
ish troops at Concord and Lexington in 


1775: 
od 


The Army and Navy Journal an- 
nounces, and somewhat fervidly advo- 
cates, a Naval League to keep telling the 
people that they want a big navy; this 
through the medium of leaflets, etc., all 
for the small sum of one dollar per year. 
We nevertheless still remain of the opin- 
ion that the press of this country headed 
byThe Army and Navy Journal is quite 
adequate to convey to the people of the 
United States all the data to enable them 
to form intelligent opinions regarding 
the kind of navy they desire. We area 
peace nation. We read the papers and 
we elect men in whom we have confi- 
dence to look after our fences. We also 
like to be permitted peacefully to attend 
to our business without continual war 
clatter; and especially without alarums 
and excursions from Navy Leagues or 
other private organizations more or less 
interested in maintaining the din. 

& 


The university registrations show some 
interesting statistics. If we include men 
and women in the two departments of 
science and arts, Harvard comes first with 
3,104 students, then California with 
2,315, then Cornell with 1,974, then Yale 
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with 1,965 (no women), then Michigan 
with 1,866, then Wisconsin with 1,735 
and then Minnesota with 1,675. The 
growth of the Western institutions is ex- 
traordinary. In the graduate schools, not 
professional, Columbia leads with 513 
students, followed by Chicago, 427; Yale, 
350; Harvard, 314; Cornell, 188; Penn- 
sylvania, 187; Johns Hopkins, 179; Cali- 
fornia, 172. The summer session is an 


extraordinary new development, and Chi- 
cago claims 2,350 such students; Har- 
vard, 945; California, 830; Columbia, 
643; Indiana, 569; Cornell, 548. 

ed 


It is interesting to see how reluctant 
our Government and people are to med- 
dle in the affairs of the Latin nations of 
America. Representatives of the small 
Central American republics have asked 
Secretary Hay to do something to pre- 
vent an expected uprising against the ex- 
isting Governments, but they were told 
that we cannot interfere with their inter- 
nal affairs. Nevertheless it may become 
necessary or wise for us to exercise some 
pressure or direction or give help, if 
asked to do so; and we ought not in- 
flexibly to refuse responsibility. The in- 
fluence of the United States is bound to 
grow, and ought to increase. We may 
have to learn something as to what is in- 
volved in the —- Doctrine. 


We have received a copy of the An- 
nual Message of the President of Li- 
beria, G. W. Gibson. In it he says there 
is “ quite a stir” among the negroes of 
this country about emigrating to Liberia, 
and that several thousand American ne- 
groes are likely to settle in the healthy 
interior. We cannot help feeling an in- 
terest in the growth of a native African 
state, and it is agreeable to learn that 
not only are the boundary disputes with 
Great Britain and France likely to be 
settled amicably, but that the tribes in 
the interior are coming into friendly re- 
lations. President Gibson’s Message is 
not as long as one of President Roose- 
velt’s, but it shows progress and good 
sense. 

se 

The important Vermont referendum 
last week decided by a small majority to 
replace State prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors by local prohibition 


or license at the will of the people. There 
is to be a local referendum on the sub- 
ject, as in Massachusetts. Practically 
this is no real setback for prohibition, as 
it will continue prohibition where it can 
be enforced, and will allow, under a 
high tax, the sale of liuor where it has 
been allowed hitherto in spite of the law. 
There will be fewer saloons and more 
revenue, and a more intelligent temper- 
ance sentiment which may yet result in 
having effective prohibition by local op- 
tion cover the entire State. 


& 


The principle of simplified spelling grows 
in its currency despite all silly jokes. The 
State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin 
and Illinois has directed that all its official 
printing shall follow the spelling used 
by the National Educational Association 
in its publications since 1898, including 
tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thru- 
out, catalog, prolog, decalog, demagog, 
pedagog. It is well that educators and 
learned societies should take the lead in 
this most important reform. We regret 
that our present international copyright 
law is seducing some of our American 
publishers to return to the spelling 
favour, honour, long discarded in this 
country. 

& 

If we can trust so authoritative a 
Southern journal as the Charleston, S.C., 
News and Courier, the reason why the 
Florida school superintendents refuse to 
hear Mr. Booker T. Washington is bé- 
cause the latter was seduced to consent 
to be consulted by President Roosevelt ° 
as to affairs in the South. And doubt- 
less Mr. Roosevelt thought he was pleas- 
ing those Southern white people by con- 
sulting the one colored man whose atti- 
tude they ss ate 


The reason why the American women 
teachers in the Philippines are “ adored ” 
by the children and their parents is, says 
the Secretary of Public Instruction there, 
because they establish “ sympathetic re- 
lations ” between the people. Of course. 
That means that they love them. And 
the chief reason why our army has not 
established sympathetic relations is be- 
cause the soldiers despised and insulted 
the people. 
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A Railroad for Alaska 


Some stories have been told about 
Alaska that had little or no foundation 
in fact; but the one relating to a con- 
tract for a railroad from Port Valdez to 
Eagle City and Dawson is true. The 
contract really has been awarded to a 
well-known builder of railroads, who 
promises that the line shall be finished in 
three years. Five thousand men, it is 
said, will be at work on the line next 
summer. The road’s tidewater terminus 
will be at Port Valdez, at the head of 
Prince William Sound (on the south 
coast), where there is a fine and spacious 
natural harbor. Following the Copper 
River valley for a considerable distance 
the line will reach the Yukon at Eagle 
City, and then follow the course of that 
river to Dawson. As the last named 
place is near the boundary, substantially 
all of the railroad will be in the territory 
of the United States. Undoubtedly it 


will become the favorite route to the 
Klondike and all Yukon points, for the 
length of the road to Dawson will be less 
than 400 miles, while that of the present 


route (not all rail) from Skaguay is 575 
miles, and the water route from the 
mouth of the Yukon is nearly three times 
as long. 

The region between Port Valdez and 
Eagle City is rich in minerals—copper 
and coal as well as gold—and the Copper 
River valley is capable of profitable agri- 
cultural development. Probably we are 
to hear of many more discoveries of rich 
gold deposits in Alaska. Gold-bearing 
gravel which the ordinary miner cannot 
profitably work has been found in great 
quantities. A London expert who re- 
cently returned from a tour of inspec- 
tion estimates that gravel deposits of 
which he has knowledge, but which can 
be worked only by companies of large 
capital, contain $300,000,000 of the pre- 
cious metal. There are indications that 
the Territory is to yield great quantities 
of copper. It contains an abundance of 
coal, but not of high quality; and there 
is evidence that large supplies of petro- 
leum exist in the neighborhood of Port 
Valdez, within a short distance of the 
coast. The great value of the natural re- 
sources of Alaska will be more clearly 
disclosed as the years pass, and such un- 
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dertakings as this coming railroad will 
hasten the development of them. 


5 


A Pirrtssurc firm has recently taken 
a single order for 7,200,000 quart bot- 
tles, to be delivered this year. 


....Clearing house exchanges for the 
entire country in January broke all rec- 
ords for that month, the total outside of 
New York showing an increase of 4% 
per cent. over 1902, and nearly 18 per 
cent. over IQOI. 


....Last week’s decision of the New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
leaves the Steel Corporation free to 
carry out its plan for converting $200,- 
000,000 of preferred stock into 5 per 
cent. bonds. 


..+-James J. Hill has obtained control 
of extensive iron and manganese deposits 
in Montana, and it is expected that he 
will establish an iron and steel plant at 
Great Falls, where an abundance of 
water power is available. 


....The Equitable Trust Company, 
of which William T. Cornell is Presi- 
dent, has increased its deposits, so that 
they are now $24,400,000. Its capital is 
$3,000,000 and its surplus $8,500,000, 
with undivided profits amounting to 
$160,000. 


... -Broomhall’s Liverpool Corn Trade 
List estimate of the whole world’s wheat 
crop in 1902 is 3,071,920,000 bushels, 
against 2,765,000,000 for 1901 and 2,- 
637,000,000 for 1900. The output breaks 
the record for Europe, Canada and the 
world. 

....-Approval of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s profit-sharing plan is shown by the 
fact that 27,633 employees have sub- 
scribed for 51,125 shares of the preferred 
stock, or more than twice the number of 
shares originally set aside for distribu- 
tion. 

....The Immigration Bureau’s report, 
published last week, shows that 739,289 
foreign immigrants arrived last year, a 
number exceeded only in 1882, when the 
total was 788,992. Of those received last 
year, 510,800 (or 69 per cent.) came 
from Italy, Austria-Hungary and Rouw- 
mania. 
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Expenses vs. Losses 


Mr. Moore, of the Continental Fire, is 
reported to have said that he would 
rather be at the head of a company pay- 
ing 9o per cent. for expenses and Io per 
cent. for losses than of one which just re- 
versed that. It seems not unlikely that 
Mr. Moore did say this—at least, it is 
what he might easily say; for there is an 
aggressiveness about it, coupled with a 
somewhat half-paradoxical flavor, which 
is in keeping with our own impressions 
of the man. But observe that this re- 
mark does not represent a company 
which is consuming all its premiums in 
losses and expenses, in any proportion, 
as in a desirable condition ; such a condi- 
tion is undesirable and unpromising. If 
he must choose between an enormous 
rate of loss and an enormous rate of ex- 
pense, Mr. Moore would prefer the lat- 
ter, as less indicative of decay through- 
out and allowing more reasonable hope 
for improvement. 

The hypothesis is an extreme one, 
tuned in either direction. The general 
theory of fire underwriting is that losses 
ought to take about 50 per cent. of pre- 
miums, and all expenses about 30 per 
cent.; this would leave a very respectable 
margin, which would presently lead to 
the claim that rates were too high. But 
itis not realized; on the contrary, losses 
and expenses together persistently reach 
100 per cent. and more, in case of a num- 
ber of companies, of course not the same 
companies year after year. Mr. Moore’s 
remark therefore is in effect that if 
premiums cannot be saved they might 
better go for expenses than for losses. 

_ This might be quite true. Whether it 
s true as to any particular company de- 
pends on the nature of the expenses. 
They may be of the burdensome and un- 
avoidable class, such as commissions, 
general office maintenance and taxes. 
The latter are undeniably excessive and 
unreasonable; the first are often alleged 
t0 be too large, and they may be, but 
whether really so depends on the charac- 
ttt of the service as bearing on the 
losses; the miscellaneous expenses are 
probably not too high. There is another 
aid profitable class of expenses, which 


Mr. Moore doubtless had in mind; they 
are profitable because conservative, sav- 
ing more than their own amount. It is 
sometimes said, for instance, as excuse 
for valued-policy laws, that it is the busi- 
ness of the companies to know that over- 
insurance does not exist and they are re- 
sponsible if they allow any. It would 
be impossible on any expense rate for 
the companies to know this in every case, 
altho there could be more accomplished 
in this direction than there is, at an out- 
lay for expenses which would have to be 
laid upon rates. But just so far as ex- 
penses go into inspections before and aft- 
er writing insurance, and into special 
agency work which may decide cancella- 
tion, it must be plain that expenses may 
reduce loss and hence is economical. Of 
course, this is Mr. Moore’s meaning— 
not that he dislikes expenses, but that he 
dislikes losses more. There is an illus- 
tration at hand: The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Company, as we have more than 
once pointed out, has a small loss ratio 
and a large expense ratio; it pays for in- 
spection and reduces losses. 


a 


THE mural tablet which was placed 
a week ago at the entrance of 56 (for- 
merly 44) Wall Street is commendable 
because commemorative, for in this city 
of growth and alterations we have far 
too little reverence for the past and far 
too few memorials of it. But this mod- 
est tablet is interesting of itself, for it 
notes the place where the Mutual Life 
began business as well as recalling the 
man who was the company’s first presi- 
dent and was the leading one of its 
founders, if not actually the first to move 
in the novel enterprise. It was really 
novel then, and possibly a little daring, 
sixty years ago; but the. foundations 
were firmly and wisely laid. Everything 
in the experiences of the first years was 
modest. Possibly the first death claim 
did not seem so, however, for it required 
$10,000 (then the limit of issue upon 
one life) and the easiest, if not the only 
way of raising such a large sum of 
money seemed to be to apply to a bank 
for a loan. The president did this, ten- 
dering for discount the company’s note, 
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indorsed by himself personally; but the 
company seemed then of so small ac- 
count that he had to get the name of 
another trustee as further security. It 
is well to honor the name of Morris 


Robinson. 
Js 


Insurance Statements. 


PHC@ENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


We publish this week the ninety-seventh 
semi-annual financial statement of the Phcenix 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Connecticut. 
This is for the six months ended January Ist, 
1903, and shows total cash assets of $6,497,612. 
This is an increase in assets during the year 
1902 of $481,764. The surplus, too, shows a 
gain of $267,040, being now $3,337,923. Since 
the company was organized it has paid losses 
amounting to more than $50,000,000. The 
President of the Phoenix Insurance Company 
is D. W. C. Skilton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 


A comparison of the thirty-third annual 
statement of the New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Company with the one issued a year ago 
shows that the steady growth which has char- 
acterized this company from the beginning of 
its career still continues. Assets, which a year 
ago were $3,474,683, have grown to $3,779,560, a 
gain of $304,886. The reinsurance reserve has 
increased $126,200, being now $1,369,520. The 
capital stock is $1,000,000, and the net surplus 
is $1,154,810, a gain for 1902 of $136,978. The 
President of the company is Uberto C. Crosby. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The forty-third annual statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has just been 
made public. This statement shows the total 
assets of the company to be $359,395,537, or an 
increase in 1902 of $28,355,817. The net sur- 
plus, which is $75,127,496, gained in the same 
period $3,908,454. The total income for the 
year was $60,007,012, a gain of $4,632,407 over 
I90I and an excess over disbursements, $6,758,- 
git. The amount paid during the year to 
policyholders for death claims, endowments, 
annuities, surrender values and. dividends was 
$29,191,250, while premium receipts were $53,- 
932,423. New assurance was written to the 
amount of $281,249,944, this amount being 
greater by $35,337,857 than the new business 
of 1901. Outstanding assurance now reaches 
the colossal sum of $1,292,446,595, having in- 
creased more than $113,000,000 during the year 
just ended. The President of this giant com- 
pany is James W. Alexander, and the Vice- 
President is James H. Hyde, a son of Henry 
B. Hyde, the founder of the Equitable. 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


Tho for more than forty years success- 
fully doing business, the Germania Life In- 
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surance Company of this city has twice only 
made public its annual financial statement 
through the press. The report for 1902 has 
recently been issued and shows an income for 
the year of $5,548,579, a gain over the previous 
year of $617,200, and an excess over disburse- 
ments of $2,000,685. Of the disbursements 
$2,423,856 was paid to policyholders, and 
$1,124,037 for taxes, fees, commissions, salaries 
and all other expenses. The total assets De- 
cember 31st, 1902, were $30,695,580, an in- 
crease during the year of $1,904,770. The net 
surplus as regards policyholders, computed by 
the legal standard of the State of New York, 
which assumes a four per cent. basis on all 
policies issued previous to January Ist, 1901, is 
$4,319,875, or a gain since December 3ist, 
1901, of $486,485. On a three and one-half per 
cent. basis the surplus is $3,474,028, and ona 
three per cent. basis $2,354,727. Cornelius 
Doremus is President of the Germania Life 
and Hubert Cillis is Vice-President. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT. 


The fifty-seventh report of Col. Jacob L 
Greene, the President of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, to its members is as interest 
ing reading as its predecessors for severa 
years past. For the company is not only 
one of the oldest and also one of the small 
number which have no capital stock, but has 
for many years occupied a unique position. It 
has refused to conduct life insurance business 
on the lines which are followed by other com- 
panies, and the penalty for this refusal—if it 
is a penalty—is a comparatively small rate of 
growth. The fact is that the difference in 
method between this and other companies is 
the precise difference between rapid growth and 
slow growth, good management being assumed 
in both cases. But in the view of President 
Greene this comparative slowness of growth is 
merely a consequence, not a penalty in the 
common meaning of that word. Necessarily 
he must explain the matter, for otherwise the 
comparative smallness of growth would 
ascribed by the public to some fault in the mat- 
agement of the company or some defect 
the quality of insurance furnished by it. He 
makes such explanation in this annual report, 
and it is necessarily critical of other compe 
nies, because he is compelled to explain why 
he does not do as they do and why, in his 
opinion, his course is the right one im life 
insurance and theirs the wrong one. 

Without arguing that now, suffice it to sa 
that he is unquestionably sincere and is cou! 
ageously obeying his convictions of duty ™ 
trusteeship. There is no defect in the quality 
of insurance in the Connecticut Mutual, at 
there is no room for doubt of the entire sount 
ness and worthiness of the company. It 84 
question of the plan. Those who prefer the 
other plan will, of course, choose some otier 
company. But he states the case forcibly, 
clearly, and interestingly. His statement * 
one which can readily be understood and ought 
to be read, 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


To THE MEMBERS : 

For many years the operations of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual have been assuming a more and more 
distinctive and peculiar interest for its members, 
for the American public, and for the whole in- 
surance world, and for several remarkable reasons 
worth noting. 

For many years the great majority of companies 
have been gradually swerving from the lines of 
practice which are native and inherent in life in- 
surance, until at last many of the largest and most 
npidly growing companies have openly abandoned 
the motive of life insurance as the motive to which 
they appeal for their business; they no longer offer 
the results of real life insurance attained by them 
as the attraction to the men whose families need its 
protection and whose business they seek; they give 
their contracts other names; they suppress so far 
as possible the appearance of a life insurance con- 
tract; they endeavor as far as possible to give 
thm the appearance of a profitable investment 
for the insured himself. He is offered, not a life 
insurance policy for the sake of its protection to 
those who need its protection, but a “ Bond” as a 
money-making investment for himself, trusting, ap- 
parently, to the general ignorance not to discover 
the unalterable facts which make such a thing im- 
possible, so far as the great body of their clients 
is concerned, and possible, if at all, only to a few 
at the undue expense of the many. Q 

Life insurance undertakes to pay the money 
value of a man’s life to those dependent on it, 
when they may lose it by death. While he lives he 
contributes to pay the value of other men’s lives 
by way of a premium proportioned to his risk of 
tying, according to his age. His risk of dying in- 
(teases each year, but his premium does not in- 
(tease; therefore it must be so calculated that a 
proper part of it can be put into a Reserve Fund 
0 meet the future increase of the risk; this Re- 
erve is put at interest, a certain part of which is 
yearly added to the Reserve; an addition to his 
Dtmium is also made to provide for his share of 
the expenses. 

If the death losses are as heavy as was assumed 
computing the premium, if the interest earned 
Sno higher than was assumed, and if the expenses 
tf as much as was assumed, then toe company 
vill just pay its losses as they occur, and there 
Vill be nothing over for anybody; the cost of the 
lstrance will just equal the income; but if the 
isses are light _ the interest rate higher, and the 
&penses less, than was assumed, a saving will be 
ude on each of these items of total cost, and that 





cost to the company will be so much less than the 
assumed cost. 

Mutual Life Insurance undertakes to give each 
man his insurance at only what it costs the com- 
pany; at his equal share of that total cost in pro- 
portion to his risk and to the premium he has paid 
in. It returns to him, therefore, his share of the 
savings. If it does this each year, then he pays 
each year only what his risk has actually cost the 
company for that year. The more carefully the 
ris:s are selected, the better the rate of interest 
earned; the smaller the expenses in proportion to 
the income, the greater the whole yearly saving; 
the less the total cost to the company, the greater 
each man’s share of the total savings and the less 
his share of the total cost—if he gets backs his 
share of the savings. That is Mutual Life Insur- 
ance. There is no speculation in that; there is 
nothing in that to make it attractive to a man as 
a personal venture; it is a pure expense to him, 
and no one is advantaged in any case except his 
beneficiaries, who get the money value of his life 
which they would otherwise have lost by his death. 

The only motive for a man to take a policy of 
Mutual Life Insurance, therefore, is the need of 
those dependent on his life for its protection, and 
his duty to give that protection to those whom he 
has made, or who rightly are, dependent on his 
life and its financial product, and his desire to get 
it at only its actual, prover cost. 

The only way to make a policy attractive as a 
personal venture to any man is to do away with 
mutuality, except in the premium charged; charge 
the full mutual premium, but instead of giving back 
to each man his share of the yearly savings, divide 
them up among only a few and make the rest go > 
without. 

No man would accept such a proposition unless 
he was either assured, or felt a considerable degree 
of confidence, that he was to be one of the few. 
So the thing is put up as a gamble. Each man 
agrees to leave his share of the savings with the 
company for, say, twenty years; that is, if he dies 
meantime, his policy being still in force, all his 
yearly shares of savings which he might have had 
back shall be forfeited to the company for division 
among the final few; also, if he does not keep up 
his policy, his share of the savings while it was in 
force shall go the same way. The division is sup- 
posed to take place at the end of every twenty years 
among those who have survived so long and also 
have paid their full premiums straight through; 
but each one has had to agree beforehand to accept 
whatever the cumpany allots to him as his share; 
there is to be no statement of the size of the “ pot” 
nor anv accounting for its distribution. The ex- 
pected value of the share in it of each of the final 
few is set forth in the estimates of various 
“ bonds’ and other forms of contracts, the specific 
feature of all of which is the postponement of all 
dividends for some period of years. It is the 
chance of being in at the final division and getting 
what others have lost that is the attraction, ad- 
dressed to the personal interest of the man and not 
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to his sense of duty and honor toward his depend- 
ent family. That chance, as estimated by the com- 
panies originating the scheme, is about one in 
three. At least two-thirds will drop out by the 
way. Hach man expects to be of the one-third. 
So he stakes his own proper share of the savings 
for twenty years in the hope of helping divide what 
the other two-thirds must lose. And the company 
holds the stakes without accountability to any one. 

Notwithstanding the fact that none of the com- 
panies doing this sort of “investment” business 
have ever made a dividend which even approxi- 
mated the estimates which attracted the “ invest- 
ors,” and that these dividends have steadily and 
rapidly shrunk through all the many years of their 
experience, it is true that they still succeed in at- 
tracting great numbers to their membership. Per- 
sonal interest in what is made to appear a “ good 
thing,” for which some one else is expected to fur- 
nish the contents, is a motive far more easily ap- 
pealed to, with less effort, and with much readier 
success, than one’s sober, unselfish duty to those 
he has made helpless and dependent, and whose 
protection he has no right to put in hazard. 

The point of view of the companies selling post- 
poned dividend schemes is admirably revealed in 
the instruction recently given to its agents by one 
of the very largest of them; the italics are the 
company’s ow.: “Get the idea out of your own 
head, and keep it out of the investor’s head, that 
you are simply assuring his life. Avoid that in- 
adequate conception of the transaction. View the 
mater accurately and scientifically. You are sell- 
ing a block of bonds—that is the first idea. To 
that you add the idea of insurance. Insurance of 
what? Why, insurance of the investment. It is 
not, strictly speaking, life assurance any more than 
it is fire insurance, or marine insurance—it is bond 
insurance.” ‘“ But your client may say: ‘The 
question ef cost is > gamble after all.’ Well, you 
can, for the sake of argument, admit that it is a 
gamble. It may aid you in selling your bonds.” 

It is precisely because the great bulk of business 
no done by life insurance companies is made to 
appear and to be as little like real life insurance 
as possibie, and as much like a financial venture 
of personal profit to the “investor” as possible. 
that the operations of The Connecticut Mutual 
take on a peculiar interest to all whose families 
need the protection that pure life insurance alone 
can give. 

For The Connecticut Mutual is not offering 
“ Bonds” nor “investments” which can be made 
an actual investment to one man only by taking 
what two other men have lost on their “ gamble.” 
It seeks out the men whose families need life in- 
surance; it -ffers them real life insurance, in its 
own name, on its own proper motive and basis; it 
does not expose itself and its business and the pro- 
tection of its beneficiaries to complete destruction 
by policy contracts which permit all the reserves 
to be dr. n out in cash, in any year, at the will 
of the p: licv-holaers, like deposits in a bank; it 
holds and treats its funds in the only manner in 





which thev can be held and treated for the pr 
protection of real life insurance contracts and wi 
an eye single to the sure care of its benefici 
whose certain protection is the only reasop f 
the existence of a life irsurance company. 

Theiefore, The Connecticut Mutual remains x 
tually a mutual life insurance company. It gele 
its risks with great care, in a limited area whe 
the conditie»s of life and health are well know 
it seeks safety and fair returns on its investmenty 
it keeps down its expense rate as low as possible 
all in order to save as much as possible of {i 
premiums received by it, to be returned each 
to those from whom -ney were received, so that 
each man‘s insurance shall cost him as little 
possible, and only what it has cost the company 
and it seeks to deal in entire equity and the g 
faith of true mutualitv with those who lapse « 
die, so that no one is riucked for the advantage 
some one else. 

In a word, it is doing and seeks to do busine 
as a real mutual life i.surance company, for ii 
insurance purposes, knowing that never before 
pure life insu "ce so much needed as now, and 
the more because so much has its place be 
usurped by all that which is not pure life insu 
at all, and the funds for which can no longer 
held with any certainty for any purpose of li 
insurance. 

It is in this light—as a real mutual life ins 
ance company—that its operations are to be vie 
and their results weighed. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 1902. 


In general, the experience of the Company @ 
ing the past year has been of that steady, evé 
going character which should characterize an 0 


thoroughly grounded company, conservative i 
holding to the real purpose of life insurance ; 
to all that best effectuates it, and yet progress 
in that which will the better commend it to th 
who want it only for that purpose. 

The New Business taken on in 1902 was sol 
what more than that of the previous year. 

The Old Business has persisted in the usual 
markable degree, so that the amount of busine 
in force at the end of the year shows the si 
steady gain as for several years past. 

The Mortality cost for the year 1902 was 2 
per cent. less than that expected and provided for 
effecting a saving of $545,256. 

The Expenses of management for the year W 
less than for the year 1901. 


INTEREST. 


For several years the abundance of money 
ing conservative investments has caused a progt 
ive decline in the rate of interest on good sel 
ties, and this Company has been somewhat affect 
thereby in common with all other financial inst! 
tions which derive their interest income from 
vestments of a permanent character. Our ile 
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income has, however, been satisfactory, considering 
exicting conditions, and a considerable margin 
above reserve requirements has been saved. 

Owing to the very low rate of interest obtaining 
early in the year and during 1901,‘ the market 
yalue of our bond holdings was very high, even on 
a conservative view of the market. During the 
year the money market so radically changed, carry- 
ing the rates of interest so high, as to cause some- 
thing of a decrease in market values, though very 
sight as a percentage on our large holdings, in- 
dicating their strong character. Such changes do 
not affect at all the income from them, and with a 
return of former conditions a return of former 
values is to be expected. 

With the exception of two items of Texas mu- 
nicipal bonds, interest has been very closely col- 
lected on all securities. 

The Real Estate Market in 1902 was not a very 
favorable one for selling, but the Company dis- 
posed of 89 pieces of foreclosed property, costing 
$821,893.46. 

As our members are already aware, the Com- 
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pany has, during the last three years, been erect- 
i" a new office building. which is practically com- 
deted; it has also been making such changes in its 
id building as increase its capacity, add greatly 
0 its convenience and attractiveness for tenants, 
ind connect it with and adapt it to the new edifice. 
This work is near completion, and the whole seems 
likely to prove a judicious undertaking to a satis- 
factory result. 

The Surplus at the end of the year stands at 
%,379,992.43; by the legal standard it is over 
000,000. It was reduced during the year by 
te tmporary shrinkage in market values of bonds 
ieady referred to, by a balance of profit and loss 
°. $57,257.98 on sales of real estate and various 
ther minor items, and also by the fact that we re- 
uumed surplus to our policy-holders on the same 
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scale of dividend that we have maintained for 
twenty-two years. 

From 1881, when our surplus was $3,351,155, 
we not only returned this high rate of dividend, 
increasing it somewhat in 1892, but added to the 
surplus each year until 1898, when it stood at 
$7,521,909. Since then it has been more or less 
drawn upon each year in order that the cash pay- 
ments by our policy-holders need not be increased, 
and in order to tide over, as far as may prove 
practicable, the conditions which are still unfavor- 
able to so large a saving of surplus as was pos- 
sible for so many years. 

The maintenance of the low cost to our members 
during unfavorable years was one of the purposes 
of that great accumulation, and our present scale 
will be maintained until it shall seem expedient to 
draw no further on the surplus fund. 

Attention is called to the list of assets and li- 
abilities published elsewhere. 

We also ask carefui consideration of the follow- 
ing summary of our financial history of fifty-seven 





-»- $222,022,804.83 

--- 92,190,169.19 

she 9,355,132.91 

aa 1,181,298.92 

cecceccceshoesees $324,749,405.85 
out aetensmene ae? $113,808,831.91 
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A total returned to policy-holders or their beneficiaries, being 
99.30 per cent. of the entire premiums received ................- $220,472,548.69 
It has paid for Expenses...... = Ny ee ee ae Ores eee 29,895,514.67 
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261,566,614.53 





$63,182,791.32 





$65,644,636.71 


Of the $222,022,804.83 which The Connecticut 
Mutual has received from its policy-holders, it has 
returned to them or paid to their beneficiaries 
$220,472,548.6y, or 99.30 per cent. What it has 
so paid back znd _ nat it still holds as security for 
policy contracts, aggregates $286,117,185.40, or 
128.87 per cent. of its receipts from policy-holders. 
This has been done at an expense ratio of only 
9.21 per cent. of the total receipts. 

This is a record of a Mutual Life Insurance 
Company doing actual Mutual Life Insurance, and 
it challénges comparison. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jacop L. GREENE, 
President. 
Hartford, January 24, 1903. 
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Orange Oil 
" Refining Company, 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
BEAUMONT AND ORANGE, TEXAS. 


Capital Stock, $5,000,000. 


Par Value of Shares, $10. 


$2,000,000 of the Stock 
Still in the Treasury. 





We believe the stock to bea good purchase 


BECAUSE 


1. We have the finest oil-producing 
property—with the possible exception of 
that of the Standard Oil Company — in 
the Southwestern field. 

Although only three months old, the 
company is. already more than self-sup- 

orting from its oi! production alone, and 
its income from this source is steadily in- 
creasing as it opens up and equips new 
wells on its rich and extensive property. 

2. The Company has the best refining 
process yet discovered for the separation 
into their valuable component parts of the 
heavy oils of Texas and Louisiana. 

Its refining plant at Orange, Texas, is 
about half completed. It will be finished 
in, say, six months, and the income from its 
refinery will then be even larger than its 
large and increasing income from oil pro- 
duction. The profit on the crude oil pro- 
duced is at present prices about forty cents 
a barrel, on the refined oil it is $2 a barrel. 

. The best opinion is that Spindletop 
Hii is good for twenty years and that new 
deposits within the field will be discovered 
faster than the old ones are exhausted, so 
that the field itself will be permanent. We 
own most valuable, promising and exten- 
sive territory off as well as on Spindletop, 
and lightning cannot very well strike any- 
where in the district without hitting us 
somewhere, but our property is so well 
selected, so favorably situated, so valuable 
for a multitude of purposes and so exten- 
sive that even if we never produced another 


READING NOTICES 


A GONVENIENT BOSTON HOSTELRY. 

Transient visitors to Boston find the Berkele 
a desirable stopping place that the house is Boy oy 
with guests. Situated at the corner of Berkeley and Boyls- 
ton streets, it is easy of access to all parts of the city. man 
of the street car lines passing the dees. The ho mi 
modern appointments and is conducted on both the Eu. 
ropean and American plans. 





A GHANGE FOR INVESTORS. 

The Orange Oil and Refining Co. who claim to own th: 
finest oil producing property in the Southwest ( ‘ 
excepting that of the Standard Oil Co.) are offering to in. 
vestors a chance to secure a limited amount of the 
stock of the company, the par value of which is $10, for 
ashare. To take advantage of this offer it will be 
to act quickly as the price will be advanced on the th of 
the present month. Attention is called to the company's 
announcement in another column. The New York office is 
at 27 William St. 


TOUR TO GALIFORNIA. 


Under the Personally-Gonducted System 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The second Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-conducted 
Tour to California for the present season will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on the Golden Gate Special, Febn- 
ary 19, going via Cincinnati, New Orleans, San Antonio and 
El Paso to Los Angeles and San Diego. Three days will be 
spent in New Orleans, during the rdi-Gras festivities. 
Should a sufficient number of passengers desire to travel 
under the care of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, a delight- 
ful month’s itinerary in Califorpia has been outlined ; anda 
returning itinerary to leave San Francisco March 2, visit- 
ing Salt Lake City, Glenwood and Colorado Springs and 
Denver. arriving in New York April 6, Rate. $275 from all 
points on the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, cor. 
— all expenses of railroad transportation, side trips in 
California, and berth and meals going on the s | train. 
No hotel expenses in California are faetuded. ickets are 
good for retnrn within nine months but returning cover 
transportation only. For detatied itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. 





TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Facsimile, 4S Lom deh Cu everd 


Select two months’ Summer tour. 
IT AL Y Small purty. Personal escort hy clergy- $250 


map speaking Italian fluently. tev. 
L. D. TEMPLE, Flemington P.O.,N.d. 


Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park. (Wernersvilie), Pa. 
Open ali the year. All modern conveniences. Send for illu 
trated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience ; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 


town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit beforesdeciding. 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, P. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 














Tw enty-second Season. Limited Parties. Uner 
celled Arrangements. Every detail for Comfort. 

Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


H 
rT) 9 A high class private sana- 
IN TERPINES torium for the treatment 
: of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 


. Vi- 
16% Tour sine Gimaiy “ine tie 
NGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
viess tos eee Sort llth. 12 persons AL June 
w 


barrel of oil we could pay dividends and 
make the stock a good investment at par. 


For the purposes of completing the refinery 
and extending and improving the equip- 
ment of the property a limited amount of 
the Treasury stock is offered for sale at $4 
a share up to February 2oth, and’$4.25 a 
share after that date. 

Make checks payable to the order of ORANGE 
OIL AND REFINING GOMPANY, and send to 


27 William Street, New York. 
MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary. 








16th the same tour rev. ’ 
M. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston St., BOSTON 
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MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 
Stone, Iron and Slate Construction. 


Atlantic City’s newest and most modern hotel. Built and 
equipped especially for Winter trade. Hot and cold sea 
water in all baths. Telephones in rooms. Special suites 
with private service ; Valet and Ladies’ Hairdresser service, 
Weekly high-grade musicals. Golf privileges. Booklet. 


JOSIAH WHITE & SONS. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans. 
Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 per Day up. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
= secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 

er. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 
Accommodates 200 guests. For terms, etc., address 
. . 8. HOWE, Hamiiton, Bermuda. 
Circulars, ete., at F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave., N.Y 


THE LUNCH QUESTION. 


How a Big Chicago Firm Solved It. 


So many employes ‘‘ bolt the lunch ’”’ and eat what they 
should not, that they soon show the effect in nervousness 
and dyspepsia. This has attracted the attention of mana- 
gers of the big stores and shops. In one Chicago firm an 
experiment on some of the girls resulted in a complete solu- 
tion of the question. 

The woman that made the experiment tells the tale as 
follows: ‘* About a year ago I became alarmed at the state 
of my daughtér’s health. She was employed by a big firm 
here and for some reason steadily lost flesh, grew very 
nervous, had no appetite and could not sleep. 

** Questioning her I found she ate but little 1 for 
at that busy hour she was seldom served promptly, and the 
time being short she just ‘ bolted ’ the food and rushed back. 
She ate very light breakfasts and I could see she suffered 
from lack of nourishment. I felt responsible for this and 
finally got her some Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

**T also got a neat leather case holding two pint flasks. 
One I filled with milk, the other with cold Postum Coffee 
which had been properly made. She also carried a package 
of Grape-Nuts. The Postum she drank iced with a dash of 
lemon. She followed the Grape-Nuts with some fruit and 
this made up her lunch. 

‘*In spite of the warm weather she improved greatly in 
two weeks’ time. She gained in flesh, her nerves were 
steady and she slept sweetly at night. She never felt the 
old weakness from hunger. 

‘*In a short time a few other girls in the office tried it 
and the effect was so marked upon all that still others were 
persuaded. Finally a room was cleared out and the one 
hundred and odd girls were served daily with Grape-Nuts 
and hot Postum. It was a revolution, but the manager saw 
the good result and adopted the plan, greatly to the benefit 
of the health of the employes and at a saving in expense.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you free and prepaid an 
interesting educational booklet for each one of your scholars. 
The subject is foreign travel and the book is handsomely 
illustrated. Let us know immediately to how many scholars 
you would like to present these little souvenirs. supply 
is limited and there will be no reissue. 
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Cures While You Sleep 


8 Bagh et 
x # 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distress 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommen 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
a aqouvanees, that there is nothing better. Creso- 
ne is a n to ASTHMATICS. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Str New York 
1651 Notre fey Montreal, Canada 
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SWEET SULTAN 


(Centaurea) 
with large, pure white blossoms, 
richly scented, exquisitely sweet 
and graceful. Has long stems, 
and will last a fortnight in water. 
For 10c. in Stamps or Silver we will- mail 


you one packet of this choice seed and our an- 
nual, Free. 


W™. ELLIOTT & SONS 


Dept. R. 54 & 56 Dey St., New York 
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Designed and Executed in Brass, 
Bronze, Oxidized Silver, Marble, Stone, 
and Granite, and erected in any part 
of the United States or Canada. 

Original and special Designs sub- 
mitted in every case. 

Correspondence solicited for Work de- 
sired this Season. 

Send for Photographs of recently com- 
pleted work and Illustrated Handbooks. 


J&R LAMB 


Office, 59 Carmine Street, New York 














Spencer Trask 8 Co, 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 Stace Street, 
Boston. Mass 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January 12, 198. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY TH 
Greater New York Charter, that the books caltes. “The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Beak and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond, co —~ 9 The City of New "york ” will be open for 
examination and correction on the second Monday of January, 
and will remain open until the 


18T DAY OF APRIL, 1908. 


During the time os =z books are open to public ins an. 
application may be mad ~~ pome or corporation cla: 
be aggrieved by the poe Db v tion of real or personal estate 
to have the same corrected. 

In the Borouga of Memmnetean, | at the pein emiee of the Depart- 
ment < Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal B a ing, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 


In the = of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
>; Build ~% 

e Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 

age Building. Jackson Avenue and Fifih Street, Long Island 


In the Borough of Bpehenena, at the office of the Department, 

mae ‘Building, Staplet 
Corporations in all the ‘Borenghs must male applications only 
at the main office in the Borough of Manhatta’ 

Applicatiuns in relation to the cseresed: valuation of 
sonal estate must be made by the person assessed at theo 
of the Department in the Borough where such person 
and in the case of a non-resident ca on business in The Ci 
of New York, at the office of the ~ of the Bo 
wae § such ch place o of business is located, between the hours of 
Ww A. + except on Saturday, when all applications 
must & made between 10 





. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


R ik 3 Press Cutting 
ome € s Bureau 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.’ Every newspaper and periodicai of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
‘erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave.,, N. ¥. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON. 


GUARDIAN 


Trust Company, 


170 BROADWAY. 


Capital & Surplus, $2,000,000 


Allows interest on Certificates of Deposit or 
accounts subject to check at such rates of interest 
as conservatism will permit. 

BIRD &. GOLER, President. 
HERBERT H. SWASEY, Secretary. 





ONE CENT: 


‘ou “How to eat ur colze and ken it, too.” Did 
vrer hear of a real estate mp SS well : alee by 


Deposit of the Gold Goin? 


The highest development of the real est ort- 
gage isfound in Our Sinking Fond Pall foete 
and highest references sent on a NCE. ey 


PERKINS & CO., LAWRENGE, KAN. 


EF" FR EE: 


Valuable booklets, giving complete, reliable and important infor- 
mation regarding the oil and mining industries, the best compa- 
nies, inside prices, dividends, &c., showing how large fortunes are 
eastly made from small investments; also details of plan whereby 
the success of any investment can "be made absolutely certain. 
Donot fail to write for them. 

A. L. WISNER & CO. (Inc.), 82 Broadway, N. Y. 








FEDERAL 
TRUST GOMPANY 


95 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, - $500,000.00. 
Surplus, - ~ 100,000.00. 


—OFFICERS.— 

JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, o  ofi" 
JAMES W. KENNY, - - 
TIMOTHY E. HOPKINS, 
JAMES J. PHELAN, 
JOSIAH 8. DEAN, - - Secretary. 
J. H. TURNBULL, - haciateiih Secretary. 
DAVID BATES, - - - - - - Treasurer, 


President. 


( Vice-Presidents. 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 





New York Boston 














The Trust Co. of America 


149 Broadway, New York (Northwest Corner Liberty 8t.). 


Capital, bs * $2,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 3,150,028.52 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances 
subject to check through the New 
York Clearing House or Payable 
at sight and on Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Acts as Trustee, Receiver, Committee, Execu- 
tor, Guardian, Administrator, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BARBOUR, 
Vice-President. 


ASHBEL P. A ad 


WILLIAM _H. LEU. PP, H. 8. MANNING, 
Vice-President. 


ce-President 
RAYMOND a. CHATRY, ALBERT L. BANISTER, 
Secretary. Treasurer 


DIRECTORS: 
Ashbel P. Fitch, Anese, R, Pewter, 


William Barbour, 
H. 8. Manning, 





de Edwin Goul 
Joel F. Freeman, 
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Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, . <a “ ; ‘ $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, es he $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 











LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W.BAYARDCUTTING, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, sons S. KENNEDY, 
.O.M 


D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, ILLS, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.VIETOR, LEWwISCass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.MACY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- OUR CUSTOMERS 
te T H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. THORNE, 
Vice-Pres't, GEORGE 8 HICKOK, Cashi't, EDWARD J BAL 31 Y EA R Ss HAVE TESTED 
wa Aone — s+ G poscnor. 4% Con ¥ 
e National Par nk of New Yor 
2,000,000 Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
> 


0,0 
seph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. List of Mortgages issued monthty. Will ma'l to any addres, 


Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. 

A ten, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick ELLSWORTH Q JONES, 
Vietor, Albert H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim Jobn Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
all parts of the world. Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Issues Letters of Credit tor Travelers available iu 


AND WHAT WILL COME OF IT 


in a recent issue of a very prominent publication, | published an advertisement which reads as follows: 
Those who have modest sums saved for a rainy day, and who don’t want to lose in un 
. ‘A SAFE INVESTMENT : ventures, yet who are willing to investigate an enterpriee, that is conducted on honor 
with every guarantee of certain profits, will learn something of interest and to 
profit by addressing E. M. Armstrong, Chamber of Commerce building, ‘Chicago Gilt edged references in abundance.” 

I received a number of inquiries in answer to this announcement. The advertisement states nothing about 
the character of the investment, for I depended entirely upon the faith that the readers had in the publication, 
and confident that they would understand that no advertisement that had behind it any unreliable or impropet 
motive could appear in the columns of this paper for any money and I wasn’t disappointed in the result. 

To tell you in an advertisement all about the investment in which I am interested would take too much space 
and cost too much pooney but I will say this, that it is one of the safest investmeuts that has been recen 
offered to the public an it will bear the most rigid investigation, and will pay those interested large profits for 
many years to come, at least calculation twenty years. I myself have inves prectiontiy all that I have in the 
world inthe enterprise. It involves tens of thousands of dollars on my part and will make me very wealthy. A 
limited amount of stock is offered for sale by the directors and a few investors can be accommodated. 

It is an enterprise that is endorsed by many of the most reliable and best posted business men in the country. 
The members of the Directory Board comprise men who would not under any circumstances allow their names 0 
be used in connection with unreliable ventures. ) 


For the Stock You Would Send Your Money to One of the Soundest Banks in the West 


who is the depository of the company. These points I mention that you may appreciate that the enterprise is on the 
soundest basis and that you would doing business with parties whose statements are reliable. 

It does not matter whether the amount you 
have to invest is $50, or $500, oreven more. This E. M. Armstrong, 462 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
proposition will repay you many times for the Dear Birt Please send me full particulars of the reliable in- 
trouble writing for further particulars and for vestment. It being understood that Iam under no obligations 
your convenience I attach a coupon, which to invest unless I choose to do so of my own free will. 
please sign your name to and address tome in 
an envelope under a2cstamp. If you do not 
wish to mutilate your paper you need not cut out 
the coupon, but address me by letter or postal. 


E. M. ARMSTRONC, 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICAGO, 
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it should be thoroughly understood that THE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY offered by 


The National Gold and 
Silver Mining Company 


is a certain milling proposition with $200,000 worth of ore on the dumps now, ready 
for the concentrating mill and the large values in sight in the mines (over $2,000,000) 
with but a small part of the magnificent property opened up, the company has reached a point where the —T 
thing necessary to pay dividends—and large ones—is the completion of the concentrating mil 
A limited allotment of treasury shares is offered until March ist, unless sooner sold, at 


20 CENTS A SHARE 


(PAR. VALUE $1.00) 


This stock will reach par and pay large dividends, as soon as the 100 ton (daily) mill 
is completed. A 100 ton mill will earn the company $300,000 yearly and we propose to increase the capacity 
of our mill to 500 tons daily in the near future. 


These mines are owned — not leased. 
e Located within two miles of Railroad and switch. 
Market for output constant — Gold and silver. 
of nts Climate mild — admit constant work. 
Fuel and water ample. 
Labor and supplies cheap. 
e No obstacle to rapid delivery and construction of plant. 
t eo No long wait after mill is up before yielding profits. 
. Oo Onn Sf er’: Ore already mined to run mill nearly a year. 
More already uncovered worth $2,000,000 and upwards. 
Each share is equal. No preferences whatever. 
No personal liability to any stockholder. 


BUY NOW Get the benefit of all increases in value and all dividends. 


The Company is managed by men of recognized ability and integrity, long known as leaders in the commercial 
world. Men whose previous commercial accomplishments guarantee the stability and success of this undertaking. 


_ President, MARK R. SHERMAN, formerly a Director and 
The Following Table Shows What Vice-President 0: the Western State Bank of Chicago. 
You Gan Get For Your Money Secretary, SAMUEL W. WINN, formerly Cashier and Man- 
if | beng Saves eo gl March ager of the Securities Department. 
$2,000 nun am Ay osing date. Treasurer, EDWIN HEARTT, a practicai miner of years of 
1000 Bey ares, Par... experience who is now on the ground overseeing the construction 
00 will buy 5,000 Shares, par. . f th ill 
20 will buy 1,000 Shares, par... ie 0 oe = sa si 
uy ares, par... sie of : 3 
4owill buy 300 Shares, = ine ; ank Reference: Western State Bank of Chicago. 
oon rye fe nie -— . Write Us to Reserve You a Block of These Shares 
annot pay the full amount of your sub- for this allotment will go quickly. Many are having shares reserved - 
scription in cosh. we wit accept 25 per cent. with while Setting mone realy. Why not you? Our reapostns tells the 
Sear’ per cent. in 30 days and 50 per cent. story. It is BEE and ihe most straightforward story of a money 
oa making ny ever offered. rite for it to-day. Please 
mention this paper. 


THE NATIONAL GOLD @ SILVER MINING CO, 


Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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1875— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


IVIDENDS— 


Buy stock in a Producing Mine now earning divi. 
dends. 80-ton mill running day and night. Divi- 
dends begin in April next from present earnings. 
Mill to be enlarged to 500 tons. 8 experts say will 
be one of largest mines in the world. Trustees 
Pa. business men and bankers. BANK REFERENCES. 
Call or send for Illustrated Book, Maps & Experts’ Reports. 


GEO. B. TicIANAISION, 
1411-28 Williamson Bidg., « Cleveland, O. 














OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW 8T.,N. Y. 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted, = —— 


Booklets giving our successful izing the 
large profits of legitimate Mining, oma i Invest- 
ments, subscription ro full particulars, etc., sent free 
BRA CHES ! on application 

BRANCHE . Boston. Pphiladely hia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
» Cincinnati, St. uis, Balt * 
Buffalo, "Prescott, Angeles, 


- HES : 
alifax, N.8.; St. John, N. B.; Montreal 


; Hartford, 
a Toronto. 














DIVIDEND 


THE LINGOLN RATIONAL. ppAnK 
OF THE CITY OF Lt 
at, :— — 29th, 1908. 


New 
The directors of this bank have this } declared a dividend of 
3% on its Capital Stock, payable February 2nd next to shareholders 


of record of January 31st, 1908. 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN,Cashier. 











INSURANCE __ 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, o $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, «- ~ - ° a 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, <- ~« 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


State Mutual! 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President, 
January rst, 1903. 


. .. $21 678,560.35 
19,281 ,290.09 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guarap- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agenis, 


New England Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 
$3,470,491.21 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid apon all policies. 
ene mowy A has TL. orsed thereon the cash surrender and psi 
» Ln ues to which the insured is entitled by the Maw» 


Pamphlets, renee, and values for any age sent on application’ 
the Company's Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee: 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company: 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| d 
= anes Statement. 





Cash Ca pa... seueccecednesss eden cesacasceocesipeenarenenen 


Reserve sp-meurenee o and all other claims.. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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THE GREENWICH 
nsurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1834. 
‘SU, 
eS 


\")\\ Office, No. 6I Pine St. 


| | (This Company has been unin- 
jf» terruptedly and successfully 
> my agen, Lees ty eep 
° in business sixty-eight 
years. ) 


SXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY iIST- 1903. 
- = = $2,174,546 53 





h Capital, - - - - : 
seve Premium Fund, New York 
Standard, - . - - - 1,416,647 46 
serve for Losses, and all other claims, 372,179 15 
tt Surplus to Stockholders, - - 185,719 92 


$2,174,546 53 
_ $385, 719 92 


$200,000 00 





URPLUS, as s regards Policyholders, 


CGERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


see OF NEW YORK 








Statement January 1, 1903 


Cash Capital, - = =  $3,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve, - - - 41,927,600.83 
Reserve for Losses under Adjust- 
ment, - - - - 
Reserve for all other Claims, 
Sutplus Beyond all Liabilities, - 


123,653.54 
49,340.03 
2,542,883.70 


$5,643,477.70 





Total Assets, - 








HUGO SGHUMANN, President. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS: 
Fk. VON BERNUTH. GEO. B. EDWARDS. 


SECRETARIES: 


CHAS, RUYKHAVER. GUSTAV KEHR. 











57th 
cAnnual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 


For Premiums 
For Interest and Rents... 
8,161,574.50 


70,811,157.42 
DISBURSED IN 1902. 
For claims by death, 


Bauance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1902 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien 


Premium Notes on Policies in force 
Real Estate owned by the ay: 
Cost of Bonds . 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks 
Cash in Bank: 


Bills 
Agents’ Debit Balances.......... «. 


$63,182,791 .32 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued. . 
Rents due and accrued.. 
—- — = — and bonds 


$2,461,845.39 
Less Bills Receiv:ble and Agents’ 


$2,451 818.80 


ADMITTED AssETs, December 31, 1902 
LIABILITIES: 

Amount required to re-insure all 
outstanding = meee —_ eee 


dard. 
al other liabilities... 


Surpius (including conti 
preciation mem. account 


nt real estate de 
540 57) 





Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 


JACOB L.. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 
Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, New York City, 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE 


QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES 


IT is an American Company. 
IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 
Insurance Department. 
IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 
IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 
IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 
IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 
every policy in force, 
and in addition to this fund 
IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capita! of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 
Continental Building, Western Department, 


46 Cedar Street, New York. Rialto Building, Chicago, Ii 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. =--. SR, eect 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec. ys 























Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 
In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, Semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age- 


80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to $500 ; from ages 2 to 60. 
All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death 


by accident. 
The Record Tells. J. M. ALLEN, President. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. WM. B. FRANKLIN, - in Vice-Presiden 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. F. B. ALLEN, eo Second Vice-Presides 


J. B. PIERCE, - « 
7 iC BL MIBELEBROOK, 
Berkshire Life|-— ae 


Insurance Company, 1903 FIRE INSURANCE 


PITTSFIELD, ache re N ation a [| of H artford 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
ag po = the pineseehuastie oreo CONN ECTICUT. ot 
aw, in accordance with which ul! policies of the BERKSHIRE Y ist, 1 * 
are issued. the solid financial «ondition of the company its Sept Pe yom nad SANUARY 5 
large surplus, its haudsome dividends, its liberal policies, a eo 
and its promptness in ing all legitimate claims, make the | thgettied Losses and other ciaims 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder | Net Surplus 
and the agent. For circulars and rates address : Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, JAMES NICHOLS, President 


cor. Murray Street. New York. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
3. H,. KOBINSON, - - > « General Agent, H. A. SMITH, Asset. Secretary 
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97th SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





ARY Ist, 1903, 


Cash Capital, $2,000,000.0C 





Assets available for Fire Losses, $6,497,612.14 


AS FOLLOWS: 


hon Hand, in Bank, and with Agents.$1.076,043 70 
ute Stocks and Bonds 

ord Bank Stocks............... ‘ 

¢llaneous Bank Stocks 


88,036 75 
44,595 12 
$6,497,612 14 





LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Re-insurance 


396,429 60 
2,635,214 31 


NET: PIR PLA pikes o's scttsciinds vee 
TOTAL ASSETS 


1,337,923 23 
$6,497,612 14 


Surplus to Policy Holders... $3,337,923.23 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, $50,169,929.91 





) W. C. SKILTON, President. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. 


EDW. MILLIGAN, Secretary, 


JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’t Secretary. 





VEJ}OY & SPEAR, Managers Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Manager Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada, 





| POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
tatate, 


kmpplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
ites trial, 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 

}tnd loans money to its policy-holders, 

lu Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
are unsurpassed, 

Kyou want a policy for which yeu will pay about half the 

hon an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 

stangeable-Term Policy, 


‘A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. 8. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





1850 —— THE —1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, ° Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM, ° Leather. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { pig toss On se 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over ~ = - * 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY Presipent 


Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1902 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 





INCOME 
Received for Premiums... ... 0.0.0 1s see cee oe $56,874,062 16 
From all other ‘Sources ... 0. ©... “20. es ese cee ee 16,430,960 59 


DISBURSEMENTS O18. Se 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death $17,529,455 51 
To Policy-holders for ‘pumnesiiiae we Dividends, | ‘etc. 11,580,201 66 
For all other Accounts... ... 15,040,650 4? 


ASSETS $44,150,307 


United States Bonds and other Securities’... ... ... $220,140,306 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage B0 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities... siles + Tatas 
Loans on Com ome s own Policies ... a 14,620,874 
Real Estate: mpany’s Office Buildi sin London, 

Paris, Berlin, ew York, Boston, Philadelphia, 

San Francisco, Seattle, Sydney and recumnamee and 

other Real Estate ... ... = aes sil 32,833,323 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com: anies as sp ia 15,677,925 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferre Premiums, ‘ete. hie 7,315,666 6 


LIABILITIES $382,432,681 30 


Liability for Policy Reserves, etc. ... «+ « «+ $814,293,458 
Liability for Cont: nt Guarantee Fund i cake dae 65,119,223 
Liability for Authorized Dividends ... ... ... ... ... 3,020,000 


$382,432,681 30 
Insurance and Annuities in force ... ... ... .. ..$1,342,912,062 31 









































Ihave => examined the roe md Statement and find the same to be correct ; 
by the Insurance Departmen CHARLES A. PRELLER’ Auditor 
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